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Wabun in the Gulf Stream. 


Across the Gulf Stream in Wabun 
From Miami to Cat Cay in a Hard Chance 


By Vincent GILPIN 


\ ) YHEN the little ketch Wabun was first mine 
circumstances conspired to give us a night we 
shall long remember. The yarn may now be 
taken as a contribution to the shoal draft discussion, 
since she was 40’ over all, and drew 24’’. Four of us were 
on board, rejoicing in the possession of a fast, able and 
comfortable boat. We were hungry for adventure, and the 
tropical charms of Cat Cay on the Great Bahama Bank 
called us to cross the Straits of Florida and visit its 
hospitable and delightful owner. Time was limited, and we 
must start promptly or not at all, so we watched the 
weather for a couple of days, but it was unsettled, and 
did not promise a quick and comfortable crossing under 
sail — and Wabun had no engine in those days. 
Conditions for a sail boat crossing the Stream from 
Miami are peculiar. Cat Cay is 50 miles due east from 
Cape Florida, at the narrowest part of the Straits, with 
the swiftest current, nearly five miles an hour at the 
maximum, and averaging about three. With a fair wind 
this means that small sail craft must head from two to 
four points south of east to make good their course. 
Unfortunately, scarcely any offshore wind can be counted 
on to hold for the necessary six or eight hours. The most 
settled and reliable weather comes with the Trade wind, 
here usually about southeast; and a southeast wind will 
not take you east across the Stream! On the port tack 
you head straight against the current, travel at about its 





speed, and virtually stand still. On the starboard tack 
you head nearly east, and actually advance eastward, to 
be sure, but the Stream carries you 30 or 40 miles north- 
ward during the crossing, north of Great Isaac Light on 
the corner of the Great Bahama Bank, into the North- 
west Providence Channel, with several hours’ run to the 
southward after you are clear of the current — a round- 
about and tedious business. 

The Trade wind has one trick, however, which saves 
the situation; at night it freshens and backs up pretty 
well to the east, and this, though exactly contrary to the 
course, gives the sail boat a chance. On the port tack, 
heading about southeast, she will usually make good an 
easterly course, and she will just about use the hours of 
darkness for the crossing, picking up Gun Cay Light by 
night when it can be seen farthest, yet entering the narrow 
and rocky cut between it and Cat Cay after sunrise. 
Therefore settled Trade wind weather was usually 
chosen. 

But it would not ‘‘settle’’ for us, and we drifted down 
the bay. The third day found us at Caesar’s Creek, 
visiting Pahson Jones, our time about exhausted — and 
that noon the wind fell, swung through the north to 
southeast, and came off the blue Stream with its usual 
dry sparkle and life. How settled it was we could not tell, 
but it looked like a good chance, and entrusting our extra 
skiff to the Pahson, we struck across the reef to get an 
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offing by dark, still holding ready to turn back if the wind 
misbehaved. 

All went well. There was some sea, but nothing to hurt. 
As the sun sank, we were pleased to see the wind swing 
up to east, as it normally should, and we decided to go 
on; there was no turning back later, as it was impossible 
to pick a way through the coral heads of the reef after 
dark. 

So the dinghy came aboard, was stowed bottom up to 
port along the cockpit, well lashed down, and we headed 
out into the waste of indigo rollers which turned almost 
black as the sun sank. The last flying fish twinkled, 
butterfly-like, from the side of a swell, over a crest or two, 
to splash back home. The iridescent bubbles of the 
“‘Portuguese-men-of-war’’ disappeared in the growing 
dusk, and the great yellow-brown patches of gulf weed 
from the Sargasso Sea merged into the shadows on the 
ruffled surface. 

The breeze was holding, even stiffening a little, and 
was now a bit north of east. It gave us a good course, but 
a little question began to grow in our minds. Sometimes 
these easterlies, if not well established, backed up too 
far, to northeast, and blew half a gale! 

Undoubtedly it was blowing fresher. Wabun had all 
the sail that was comfortable, especially in the choppy 
swell always found in the eddies near the edge of the 
Stream. Evidently we must shorten sail for a comfortable 
night, and we went at it —a single reef all ’round, in- 
cluding the jib. The latter was a mean job; the sea and 
wind were growing, and hove-to in the turmoil of mixed 
currents, Wabun pitched with extraordinary abandon. 
She is a dry boat, rarely taking water on deck forward, 
but that night she drove her bowsprit, with me on it, 
well under the crest of a wave, and I was thankful to 
have an unbreakable grip, with arms and legs. 

As we worked the breeze rapidly stiffened, and scarcely 
was the first reef completed when a second was called for. 
Within an hour we were hammering into as pretty a 
little summer northeaster as you could ask, under close 
reefs all ’round — mere rags of sail that left her com- 
fortable, but gave very scant progress. Furthermore, 
by this time the sea was rolling high enough to blanket a 
part of her remaining canvas when she was in the trough. 

The scene had changed startlingly within a very short 
time. Sunset saw us peacefully and pleasantly setting 
forth on what might have been a summer evening sailing 
party. Now we were laboring wearily and warily forward 


Haigh Castle, our objective on Cat Cay. Its old owner gone, it is now headquarters for 
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into a roaring, foaming void of blackness, 
relieved only by the pale glow of phos- 
phorescence from the whitecaps. The 
wind shrieked wildly in the tense rigging, 
boomed throatily off the hollow canvas, 
and roared in our ears. The crash and 
rush of water was incessant — we might 
have been moored at the base of Niagara. 
Poor Wabun behaved more scandalously 
than I have ever seen her. We could feel 
her lift —- lift —- lift, with her bow tilted 
sharply skyward, climbing the steep slope 
of an invisible hill of water, which we could 
imagine sweeping down on us with grim 
ferocity. Then, with a jerk and a wobble, 
she would pass the crest, toss the cockpit 
high in air as her bow dropped, and swoop 
dizzily down the unseen declivity as 
though determined to dive bodily into the 
water at the bottom. 

Yet she was ‘‘making good weather of 
it,’’ in the old phrase, her decks streaming 
with the heavy clouds of spray swept 
bodily on board by the wind, but rarely wet 
with actual solid water. Now and then as she soared over 
a sea, lifted high into the full force of the wind, she would 
heel, even with her tiny remnant of sail, until the foaming 
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“crest lipped over the lee rail, and a vicious rush of water 


surged aft along the deck. This always seemed to strike 
something opposite the cockpit which threw a burst of 
spray inboard, and it was not until daylight that we 
discovered the trouble —a small water-breaker, lashed 
to the mizzen shrouds. But for it, practically no water 
would have come into the cockpit—a remarkable 
evidence of Wabun’s dryness. At long intervals a heavy 
douse of water on the cabin-top would run far enough - 
aft for its edge to sluice down on us, but the dinghy to 
windward gave pretty complete shelter from direct 
spray, which either dripped back on deck, or was blown 
completely over us to leeward. 

So the good little boat did her part nobly, to our great 
delight, for we had not then tried her out in rough water. 
We enjoyed this, and the novelty of the scene, but alas! 
I cannot say that we were enjoying much else! Humiliat- 
ing though it is to confess, only one of the party remained 
physically tranquil. This was my mother, always a good 
sailor, who sat just within the companion, interested, no 
doubt assailed by some unspoken questions as to this 
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Old lighthouse, Cape Florida, from which we took departure for 
Cat Cay. 
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Gun Cay Light, 
Bahamas, seen 
from Cat Cay 
across the cut. 
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strenuous performance, but “standing by”’ to help if 
possible. Our one guest was completely collapsed, rolled 
in blankets, and wishing only that Wabun might sink 
quickly and get it over with. And Sanford and I, after 
years of cruising, were both seasick! 

It is amusing to look back upon, but there was not 
much fun about it at the time. We were soaked, in spite 
of oil-skins and boots, and there was a raw chill in the 
gale which was most untropical. We were in new con- 
ditions and on a strange course, where safety depended on 
some reasonable approximation to dead-reckoning. We 
had no patent log, and our compass was a dry one 
which in this turmoil took to spinning, so we had to esti- 
mate on both course and distance pretty freely. As to 
leeway, with wake completely invisible, one guess was 
as good as another — we could only be sure that it was 
large. 

All this made for great discomfort, physical and mental, 
and with the unwonted seasickness made a night which 
we might well remember unhappily. However, no one 
was suffering seriously, and we had great faith in Wabun, 
which she amply justified, and even at the time the ab- 
surdities were more prominent than the discomforts or 
dangers. I have no doubt that to an unconcerned spectator 
Sanford and I would have been prime figures of fun — 
there is something irresistibly comic about a seasick 
sailor. To ourselves we were just plain miserable — cold, 
wet, tired and weak. Each stuck to the wheel for an hour 
or so at a time and then rolled into a heavy blanket all 
standing, for a rest, out of the nip of that strangely chilly 
wind. We scarcely expected to sleep, though once warmed 
through a delicious drowsiness would settle down, blot- 
ting out the insane capers of the boat, and even muffling 
the roar and crash of the waters outside. But then it 
would be time to take the wheel again and try to work 
the boat a little farther eastward through that invisible 
boiling tumult. 

So the night drew on. The wind was not far north of 
east, and with our start from Caesar’s Creek, our wild 
guesses at dead reckoning placed us considerably south 
of our course, but more than half way across the Stream, 
and this latter was confirmed by the lower sea — we 
were already a bit sheltered by the Bahama Bank. In 
due time a flat gray dawn broke over a startlingly tur- 
bulent sea—a choppy, irregular mass of gray, white- 
topped waves, vicious, but obviously not so high as 
farther west. We could fancy the wind a shade lighter, 









and we began to scan the horizon for the black dot which 
would be the top of Gun Cay Light. 

Sanford went over our dead reckoning once more, 
refiguring the current of the Stream, which varies greatly 
as you cross, and got about the same result. We were 
surely south of Gun Cay, but how far west it was very 
hard to say. We had best keep opposite the Light, the 
only landmark visible at any distance, and so we came 
about for a short leg nearly north. 

As we swung, a long pole on the cabin-top, having 
slipped one becket, lost its remaining grip and slid over- 
board. We stopped and tried to drift down on it to pick 
it up, but found the sea so irregular that we missed it and 
slid far off to leeward. Several times we worked slowly 
up and tried to run alongside that pole, keeping it in 
sight with great difficulty, before we finally got within 
reach and snatched it up. We could not but wonder 
whether it would have been possible to pick up a swim- 
ming man in the darkness if one of us had slipped over- 
board, and the answer was a pretty definite ‘‘ No.” 

Sad to say, practically everything else from the cabin- 
top had gone overboard before daylight, and we found 
ourselves minus the dinghy’s oars, two other poles, a 
dip-net and several other items, all washed out of the 
beckets during the night— and in an ordinary fresh 
breeze Wabun scarcely sprinkles her cabin-top! 

We stood on, about north-north-east, for the wind was 
hauling, until we figured that Gun Cay should be some- 
where opposite, probably to the northeast, though of 
course we could not be sure of our position within many 
miles. Sanford, however, insisted that Gun Cay ought to 
appear within an hour, nearly ahead. We ran out the hour, 
with nothing visible from the wheel. I then called San- 
ford from his blankets to locate his lighthouse, and he 
staggered, sleepy and utterly weary, to the cabin-top, 
cast a brief glance forward, muttered, ‘‘ There it is!’’ and 
without another word subsided into the blankets again, 
too exhausted to triumph, or even remark. It was a won- 
derful piece of estimation—a perfect landfall under 
hopelessly vague conditions. I took off my hat to the 
navigating officer, and ever after trusted his figures. 

The rest was a mere matter of weary patience. Slowly 
we drew in to the edge of the Great Bahama Bank, 
every step giving us smoother water. At the same time 
the wind was rapidly falling, and soon we were able to 
shake out some of the reefs so laboriously tucked in 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The Eastern Yacht Club, on the Neck at Marblehead, facing the harbor. Since 1870, when the club was formed, this organization has 
been one of the foremost racing clubs in New England and has done much to build up the sport on Massachusetts Bay. Charles Francis 
Adams is the present commodore. The drawings show the comfortable lounge and the rambling clubhouse as seen from the harbor. 
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Is Luck Seventy-Five Per Cent of Ocean Racing? 


How the Yachts in the Transatlantic Race Fared as to Wind and Weather 





By AtFreD F. Loomis 





OME day another Transatlantic race will 
be run, and before the race owners and 
navigators will scurry about consulting 
ancient mariners and nautical publica- 
tions for the best data on the winds, 

3 ? calms, and currents of the Atlantic 
ten22meenees: Ocean. And they won't get much. 

For the sake of the 
record, therefore, and 
for a few other reasons, 
the noon positions of 
the four leading boats 
of the large class in the 
Spanish race deserve 
perpetuation in type, 
and a few remarks on 
their sailing and navi- 
gation may be in order. 
The accompanying re- 
production of H. O. 
chart 1070 gives the 
tracks and the daily 
runs. Readers who dis- 
agree with the conclu- 
sions offered are re- 
spectfully urged .to 
draw their own. . 

The race of the large 
class started from Am- 
brose Channel Light- 
vessel on July 7th, a week behind the small class. The 
Atlantic, the Elena, the Guinevere, the Zodiac, and the 
Azara crossed the line, with the Aélantic favored by some 
observers, and the Elena the choice of others. With justifi- 
cation, the Azara and the Zodiac were not considered as 
serious contenders for the King of Spain’s trophy, while of 
the big, heavy Guinevere the best to be said was that her 
owner, Edgar Palmer, showed himself a good sportsman 
toenter her. If the wiseacres could have seen the Guine- 
vere on the sixteenth day of the race, when she was ahead 
of the Atlantic, and only 40 miles behind che Elena they 
wouldn’t have been so offhand in their dismissal of her 
chances. . 

Striking down for Latitude 40, at noon of the first day 
the Elena led the Atlantic by two or three miles; the Guin- 
evere had dropped some 20 miles astern, and the Zodiac, 
sailing due east, was astern and some miles to northward. 
As I do not have the positions of the Azara I am unable to 
report what progress she made. 

During the first day a pretty duel had been fought be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Elena, and it was continued the 
next day and for most of the day following. During this 
time the two boats were constantly in sight of each other 
and occasionally near enough for speech. The wind was 
sou’west, the sea smooth, and the weather the kind con- 
sidered most suitable for Elena. By noon of the second day 
the position of the two boats was reversed, Atlantic lead- 
ing, and Gerard B. Lambert, her owner, had reason to 
congratulate himself that he had beaten Elena in her own 
weather. Late that afternoon the Elena overhauled the 
Atlantic, coming so close that the smaller boat partially 
blanketed the larger. But the Aélantic drew out ahead 
again and on the following day the boats were out of 
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Schooner Guinevere, owned by Edgar Palmer. Although of a heavy: cruising 
type, she sailed a remarkably fine race and finished close to the Atlantic. 


sight of each other, never again to close within 30 miles. 

Here the chart shows one of the most spectacular fea- 
tures of the race. At noon of the second day Charles F. 
Adams, astute sailing master of the Aélantic, altered 
course to the southeast and the Elena following suit, the 
two vessels tore madly off in the direction of Africa. By so 
doing they increased the distance they would have to sail 
to Spain, but more 
than © proportionately 
increased the speed of 
sailing. Experiments on 
the Atlantic had demon- 
strated that in very 
light airs she could more 
than double her speed 
by tacking to leeward. 
Hence, instead of run- 
ning off under a spin- 
naker on a direct 
course, she brought the 
southwesterly wind well 
on her starboard quar- 
ter and made knots. 
During the night Atlan- 
tic jibed to the port 
tack and by the next 
noon was only 50 miles 
south of her previous 
noon position; but 
Elena continued her 
course, and her noon sights found her in Latitude 37-35 N. 
— 110 miles south. Both were well on their way to Spain. 

By the twelfth of the month (the fifth day out) Atlantic 
was north of Forty again and enjoying her greatest as- 
cendancy over the Elena, being more than 100 miles in the 
lead. For Elena, after sailing an east-northeasterly course 
for a day, had bumped into a soft spot and made good only 
99 miles for the day of the twelfth. Looking for better 
wind, she changed course sharply to the northeast, and by 
noon of the thirteenth was back again in Latitude 40. 
This abrupt change of course makes a sour note in what is 
otherwise the sweetest track laid down by any of the con- 
testants for the King’s cup. That it was a lucky moye, 
however, may be judged from the fact that Elena found 
plenty of wind in Latitude 40, and for the next 23 hours 
and 34 minutes made her best day’s run of 282 miles. 
(The best runs of the Afélantic and the Guinevere were, 
respectively, 290 and 285 miles.) 

But we get ahead of the story. While Atlantic and Elena 
were indulging themselves in the exquisite refinements of 
racing, eschewing spinnakers and beating to leeward, the 
uninspiring Guinevere was just sailing toward Spain. 
During the space of five days she kept within 20 miles of 
Latitude 40 and averaged only 165 miles a day, while on 
one day when the wind was unusually light she made good 
only 127 miles. Yet at noon of the twelfth, although half a 
day behind the Atlantic, she was no farther astern of the 
Elena than she had been four days earlier. But the Elena 
actually sailed 100 miles farther. 

I call attention to this, not in disparagement of the 
navigation of the Elena, but as an instance of the luck in 
ocean racing. Guinevere, using spinnaker and squaresail, 
continued to play her luck and sailed on toward Spain 
41 
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Zodiac, a fisherman type owned by J. S. and R. W. Johnson, sailed 
the most northerly course, losing the easterly set of the Stream and 
not finding as much wind as she needed. 


without materially increasing her latitude. On the twelfth 
she made her best day’s run of 285 miles, and on the six- 
teenth she arrived in Latitude 41-34, Longitude 36-18. 
In this position, only 250 miles from the nearest island of 
the Azores, she was, as every student of meteorology will 
attest, in dire danger of being becalmed for the rest of the 
summer. But in getting into that ticklish situation she had 
eaten up the A/lantic’s lead and the two three-masters 
were then about equidistant from Santander, although 
the Atlantic was some 60 miles farther north and therefore 
better situated as to weather probabilities. And, after all, 
the threat of calm did not materialize, for in the succeed- 
ing three days, while the Guinevere was swinging up on a 
great circle course, she averaged better than 200. miles. 
Not until she was well away from the Azores in a usually 
windy part of the ocean, was she becalmed. 
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Returning now to the Elena, we find her at noon of the 
twelfth in approximately Latitude 40, Longitude 55. She 
had started on her great circle swing when her owner, 
W. B. Bell, studying radio reports of the weather condi- 
tions in the vicinity, decided that he would find better 
wind directly eastward. He thereupon altered course, put 
the vessel’s head on east true, and as before stated, made 
his maximum day’s run. The next day Mr. Bell allowed a 
little northing in the course and was gratified to find that 
his ship came only three miles short of her record. The 
day following, steering about east-northeast true, the 
two-master made good 265 miles, and on the day after 
that 215 miles. The total mileage of these four days 
wiped out the 100-mile lead of the Aélantic and put the 
Elena a whole day ahead of both the three-stickers. 

There was still more of this seesawing among the three 
prominent contenders for the King’s cup. The Guinevere, 
consistently sailing more southerly courses than the Elena 
and the Atlantic — dangerously southerly courses, they 
would be called — found better wind. On the twenty- 
third of the month, when close to the coast of Spain, she 
was less than 40 miles astern of the Elena and ten miles 4 
ahead of the Atlantic, while the latter had wiped out as 
much as 200 miles of the Elena’s lead. 

At this stage, however, although still 250 miles short of 
Santander, the race was won and Elena was the winner. 
Days previously, Mr. Bell had worked up to Latitude 47. 
This was the game that the Pinta, in the small class, had 
played almost a week before, looking for a weather gauge. 
The easterly which struck the Pinta in Longitude 17-30 
was such a dead muzzler that her northing did her little 
good. But when in almost identically the same latitude 
and longitude the westerly winds left the Elena, they were 
succeeded not by an easterly, but by a northeaster which 
permitted her to sail straight for Santander. When close 
to the finish line she took a ten-minute hitch to the north. 
The preceding 700 miles she sailed full-and-by on the 
port tack. 

Disastrous though it was to the Pinta, this autanblanc 
blowing out of the Bay of Biscay was a veritable godsend 
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Track chart of the four yachts in the large class in the Transatlantic race. 
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to the Elena. Early in the race, sailing against the A/élantic, 
she had demonstrated to Mr. Bell’s satisfaction that as 
long as she could keep the wind in her ballooners and stay- 
sails she could gain on the bigger boat. But as soon as they 
blew out (which they did with appalling frequency) she 
dropped behind. By the time the westerlies left her her 
kites were torn beyond further repair, and it is Mr. 
Bell’s opinion that if the wind had hauled abaft the beam 
a day or two before the finish the Aélantic would have 
come in an easy winner. So the luck goes in ocean racing. 

While this interesting three-cornered fight was going on, 
the Zodiac was playing a lone hand miles astern. She is 
not a racing type, and it was only love of the game that 
induced John S. and Robert W. Johnson, her sportsman- 
like owners, to enter her against her fleeter sisters. In the 
course she sailed she may well have provided the most 
valuable data of all the competitors in both classes. 

Sailing east true for two days until on the edge of the 
100-fathom curve below the Georges Bank, she then 
headed northeasterly, disregarding the benefit of the 
Gulf Stream, and on the seventh day of the race passed 
less than 20 miles south of the tip of the Grand Banks. In 
this week she had dropped two days behind the Aflantic, 
sailing two degrees of latitude farther south. Specifically, 
the Zodiac covered 1026 miles in seven days, and the 
Atlantic 1042 in five days. At these relative rates of 
progress the Aflantic should have reached Spain six days 
ahead of the Zodiac. The Zodiac did come in three days 
late, but what happened midway of the race is almost 
incredible. 

If you will stick a pin in Chart 1070 at Latitude 45-29, 
Longitude 16—58, and describe the smallest possible circle 
around it, say, one with a radius of five miles, you can 
then demonstrate from the positions of the ships that the 
Atlantic passed through the circle at noon of July 22nd, 
and the Zodiac at noon of July 23rd. In short, the non- 
racing type of schooner, in sailing 1500 miles, not only 
failed to fall three days farther behind the Atlantic, but 
actually gained 24 hours on the vessel which in 1905 set 
the world’s record for a Transatlantic crossing. And what 
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Gerard Lambert’s Atlantic sailed a widely different course from 
Elena, the winner, as the chart shows. 


does that prove? Merely that there is luck in ocean racing. 


But if there is luck there is also science, and it is my 
earnest belief that the two days lost by the Zodiac in 
sailing the first 1000 miles out of New York were days 
needlessly thrown away. This statement may take a bit of 
proving, but I hope to be able to do it. We learn from the 
current diagrams that the Gulf Stream sets strongly east- 
ward in the vicinity of Latitude 40, all the way from 
Longitude 70 to 50 —a distance of 900 miles. We learn 
also that at some indeterminate distance north of Forty 
there is a counter current. Color and temperature of the 
water, presence of Sargasso weed, and all, may make it 
seem like the Gulf Stream, but the current may in fact be 
running westward. When we know in addition to all this 
that under normal atmospheric conditions the wind tends 
to go along with a strong ocean current, it seems like 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The positions of Azara were not available for plotting on the chart. 
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Port Daniell, Gaspe Peninsula. Mariana is anchored among the fish 
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Cruising on the Instalment Plan 
A 2,500--Mile Coastwise Cruzse Made ‘During Several Summer Uacations 


By FessENDEN S. BLANCHARD 


~“~@OW in the world could three cruising 
enthusiasts who worked for a living, and 
had a very small centerboard sloop, near 
Boston, find new worlds to conquer? 
The Maine coast is beautiful, the out- 
side of Cape Cod with its desolation and 
its color had always fascinated us, but 
we had been back and forth along these 
shores many times. In two weeks’ vacation — allowing a 
third week for wives and families — we had just about time 
to get to Mt. Desert and back with ordinary luck. How 
could we work it to go further and find that ‘something 
lost behind the ranges’’ which lured Kipling’s Explorer? 

That was the problem that confronted the crew of the 
good ship Mariana, Willard Fuller, Dave Webster and 
myself — all of whom had been stuck in many a calm 
together, and banged their heads on many-a cabin roof 
all the way from Newport to Grand Manan — ever since 
they first met as freshmen at college in 1906. I don’t 
know who got the idea first (probably each of us would 
claim it) but it came over us suddenly. Why not cruise on 
the instalment plan? Why not keep on going, leaving the 
boat where we got to each year in our allotted two weeks 
— coming back by train or steamer? Our first thoughts 
did not carry us beyond the Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape 
Breton; but one day in a spanking two-reef breeze off 
Cape Canso came the idea of going on further — up the 
St. Lawrence and perhaps on through the Great Lakes and 
then down the Mississippi. Later we gave up the Missis- 
sippi idea and took to the Hudson instead, as we figured 
we'd be about 82 years old, at our rate of progress, by the 
time we reached the Gulf of Mexico, and we didn’t want 
our grandchildren to take the boat home. 

The Jfariana is a centerboard sloop about 26 feet over 
all, drawing 2 feet 8 inches, with a 6 h.p. Lathrop engine. 
She was designed and built by Sam Crocker and we believe 
she’s an ideal combination of seaworthiness and comfort in 
a shoal draft boat. Our idea was to keep as much as 
possible outside of the cabin in order to have plenty of 
room inside for our clothes and perishable food, so the 
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cockpit lockers under the seats and various boxes took 
care of oilers, kerosene vapor stoves, canned food, water 
carboys, buckets, and a great variety of junk. It might 
not get by inspection on an Eastern Yacht Club cruise, 
but it satisfied us. The raised deck cabin made it very 
comfortable below and when meal time came it was easy 
enough to pass the stoves below, move a cushion and get 
to work. 

We started from Plymouth, Mass., in August, 1920. I 
shall not attempt to tell of anything but a few of the high 
or low spots of our trip, for we covered a long trail of 
2,500 nautical miles before we finally got back again to 
Hingham, Mass., our home port. All the way to Mt. 
Desert we found nothing but fog. Winds were light and 
the ‘“‘kicker’’ did double duty. Some of the low spots were 
the frequent occasions when Dave stuck his mouth up 
against the hole in the gasoline tank and blew the gurry 
out of the feed pipes. He was the engineer, Willard the 
cook, and I would wash the dishes and try to see that we 
got everything we wanted when we went ashore. 

In some harbor, the name of which I forget, we un- 
doubtedly have the reputation of being either crazy or 
full— perhaps both. The centerboard pennant had 
broken and the board slipped down. After trying in vain 
to get it up by slipping a rope under the Mariana we 
decided to pick out a good rock — just the right distance 
under water — and let the rock do the pushing. As we 
headed for it, people on shore shouted warnings, but we 
kept on going and hit the rock softly; but it did not do the 
trick. So we circled around and came at it again. By this 
time the shouts ashore had given way to wonderment. 
But the rock did the job this time. 

We had our first clear day when we left Northeast 
Harbor with a dry northeaster and a long wet beat into a 
harbor at Bois Bubert Island. Our plan was to keep on 
along the coast until we got just the right weather for our 
long stretch across the mouth of the Bay of Fundy. The 
right weather came at about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, when we were at Roque Island — with its beautiful 
crescent beach, a temptation to swim despite the cold 
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water. A southwester sprang up and all signs pointed to a 
fine clear night — with a good chance to arrive off the 
Nova Scotia coast by daybreak. We figured that if a fog 
did come up we would then have all day to find our way 
into port. 

We never saw a clearer night. As we slid along, averag- 
ing about 5 knots, various lights popped up at great 
distances away. At one time, when nearly half way across, 
we saw nine lighthouses at once — on both coasts. We 
seemed destined for a quiet, peaceful night. But not for 
long! At about midnight Willard and I were comfortably 
asleep below. Dave was at the helm. He has a very deep 
voice. Suddenly I realized rather vaguely that he was 
trying to get Willard and me to wake up. We grunted, 
turned over, and became immovable again. Then the deep 
voice boomed out, ‘‘Come on deck quick, all the devils in 
hell are chasing us!”’ 

That got action. We tumbled on deck. The first thing I 
heard and saw was a rushing of phosphorescent foam on 
our port quarter and a long black shape shooting through 
the water, followed by a splash as the shape dove. Then 
another, and another, until we were surrounded by some 
sort of “‘critters’’ of the deep — some of them, we’d be 
willing to take oath, as long as the boat. As I took helm 
while Dave started to fool with the engine, one of the 
“‘critters’’ dove right at us. I’ll admit right now that I 
wished I was on an ocean liner. Our planking was thin and 
I did not know how good his eyesight was. But I thanked 
goodness for our shoal draft as I saw the phosphorescent 
bubbles mark his path under us and heard him shoot out 
on the other side. There were three or four of them — or 





Under the shadow of Les Murailles Mariana looked like 
a toy ship. 
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Mariana is a centerboard sloop only 26 feet long over all. 


perhaps 20 — and they dove under us once — or perhaps 
four or five times. None of us could agree on this after- 
wards. What we did agree on was that they were blackfish 
— a variety of the whale family which runs from 15 to 30 
feet in length. Our vote went to 30. 

After considerable heartfelt conversation, the engine 
was persuaded to go and gradually the blackfish faded 
away — not because of the engine, but probably because 
we had put out the lantern. Dave had picked up a light- 
house on the Nova Scotia coast, had turned up the lantern 
in order to look at the chart, and the reflection on the sail 
had attracted the creatures. Later, at about 2 A.M., we 
lighted the lantern again, but put it out hastily at the 
sound of an ominous splash far astern. 

At last, after eleven days and one night of cruising, we 
came to anchor off Camp Ardnamurchan, near Argyle, 
Nova Scotia, where we left the Mariana in the hands of a 
boatman to be put up for the winter. There she stayed, in 
good hands, until the summer of 1922, when the crew 
gathered again, and began the next instalment. The Bras 
d’Or Lakes had been a mecca to us for some time. We had 
fair winds, and after Cape Sable, no fog all the way, 
except for a beat across from Canso. There are many fine 
harbors on the Nova Scotia coast and the cruising was 
interesting, but the great inland seas known as the Bras 
d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton surpassed for cruising any 
waters we had ever visited. It took us nine days from 
Argyle to Baddeck. 

The harbors are unspoiled by too much civilization and 
the water is warm enough for swimming. The shores rise 
ruggedly in many places, varied by soft green slopes, — 
much of it a real Scotland. We met one nice old lady at 
her spinning wheel who spoke only Gaelic. At some har- 
bors we found no such thing as stores and bought our 
milk, butter, eggs and bread from farmhouses. The family 
larders always opened up when we told our story, and 
Scotch hospitality was at its best — in fact we often had a 
job to persuade them to take any money. At one place we 
bought chickens at 25 cents apiece — provided we'd 
catch them. After 15 minutes of chasing we gave it up 
until next morning, when the lady of the house had caught 
three of them. 

One of the harbors in Cape Breton, a cove not far from 
Beinn Bhreagh, is the most fascinating I ever visited. With 
only three feet of water at an entrance almost concealed 
by overhanging trees, the Mariana poked her way in and 
found a snug anchorage in a glassy pool, with clear deep 
water reflecting the tall trees, not a house in sight, and the 
only sound the trickling of spring water from a wooden  , 
trough someone had put there for mariners. 

One of the first things we did was to go over to Beinn 
Bhreagh (pronounced Ben Vreer), the beautiful estate of 
the late Alexander Graham Bell, who had died shortly 











Anchored close in under Percé Rock. 


before we got there. Some of our friends had told us to be 
sure to look up ‘‘Casey”’ Baldwin, who had charge of the 
Bell estate, besides being well-known as aviator, yachts- 
man, and scientist. He was one of the crew of Nutting’s 
famous 7 yphoon. Here was where we had one of the best 
pieces of luck on our whole trip. Mrs. Bell and her daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Grosvenor and Mrs. Fairchild, and the Bald- 
wins were all most kind to us — in spite of our disreputa- 
ble appearance. We stayed in the vicinity for several days 
and at Mr. Baldwin’s suggestion left the Mariana there 
for the winter. 

After a cruise around the Bras d’Or Lakes in 1923 in 
which Willard and I showed our wives what cruising 
could be at its best, the gang again took up the “trail 
that is always new”’ in 1924. On the way up in the Yar- 
mouth boat there had been a strenuous argument as to 
whether we should go to Newfoundland. We had been 
very anxious to go up the west coast to the Bay of Islands. 
We finally decided to cut this out by a vote of two to 
one — for twelve reasons — a total of three wives and 
nine children between us. The Mariana is an open center- 
board boat; Cabot Strait is 60 miles or so across, and 
from Port au Basques to Bay of Islands is a stretch of 100 
miles without an available harbor. (This vote very likely 
saved our lives, as the hurricane which drove the Shanghai 
ashore on Cape Canso would probably have caught us 
out.) 

The trip around Cape North was one of the most beau- 
tiful parts of our whole cruise. Ingonish Harbor seemed to 
us like dropping anchor in a Swiss lake, and last but not 
least came Aspy Bay — farthest North of any Cape 
Breton harbor. Thereby hangs a tale — in fact, several 
tales. 

There is a fine gypsum deposit at Aspy Bay. Dave is 
Professor of Physics at Leland Stanford and both he and 
Willard are pretty good amateur geologists — always 
trying either to figure out what the glacier did when it 
passed by, or to collect specimens of what the glacier left 
behind. Willard was not in the gypsum business then, but 
he and Dave got considerable kick out of looking at it and 
talking about it. Later Willard organized the Atlantic 
Gypsum Products Co. Engineers were sent to examine the 
possibilities of the Aspy Bay deposits. They were found to 
be better than had been believed ; the Nova Scotia govern- 
ment aided by building a large breakwater and arranging 
for dredging the bar, and a large scale gypsum operation 
is an early prospect. 

The other tale of Aspy Bay has to do with that same 
bar. When we were there there was only three or four feet 
of water on the bar at half tide. Once inside the harbor is 
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fine, but a storm came up and a whole 
day was spent at Aspy while the seas 
broke over the bar. Next morning it was 
still blowing stiffly from the northeast 
and the bar was still a mass of white. 
However, thanks to our reckless member 
— the gypsum magnate — we decided to 
try it under power at nearly high tide — 
early in the morning. I'll admit I didn’t 
eat much breakfast. 
With Dave on the bowsprit trying to 
pick the deep spots, we started. Just in 
the middle of the mess Dave started a 
whirling act which almost caused our 
complete collapse — though it was not so 
funny for Dave. As the bowsprit swerved 
wildly in the breakers, Dave, balancing 
on his toes, with one hand on the forestay, 
fell around in front of the forestay. 
Another swerve brought him back on the 
other side. Again he spun around — faster 
and faster and yet more fast — his toes hanging on to the 
bowsprit and his hands clinging desperately to the fore- 
stay. Afterwards we had some dispute as to the number 
of whirls. It was agreed, however, that he still would be 
whirling if Willard and I had not finally brought the 
Mariana through the breakers. 

Then the engine stopped and a long beat began ina rough 
sea. I do not know whether it was the sea or the smell of 
the hot rubber with which we had covered part of our 
exhaust pipe. But the result was unfortunate for two of us. 
We got over it after we had rounded Cape North. Our 
next harbor was Cheticamp— now another seat of 
activity of the Atlantic Gypsum Products Co. 

At Margaree River we stopped for several days to try 
our luck at salmon fishing. The nearest any of us came to 
a salmon was when I had a rise. By the time I had got my 
line untangled from several bushes while trying to cast 
again, the salmon was at least a mile away. 

It was lucky, as it turned out, that we stopped fishing 
when we did. The Mariana was anchored off a wharf in- 
side the narrow entrance. At this place the river widens 
out into a bay — with a long bridge at the upper end. As 
we went on board we noticed storm warnings at the sta- 
tion ashore, and as darkness came it began to blow harder 
and harder. About ten o’clock, when we were ready for 
our bunks, we thought we would take a look outside to 
make sure everything was all right. We could not make 
out the wharf through the darkness, though we had been 
fairly near. We heard the sound of waves breaking close 
abeam, and knew at once that we were dragging. 

The engine stood by us in good style, and when we got 
up the anchor we found that the chain had fouled one of 
the flukes. We could not see a thing. All we could do was 
to head right into it and keep going until we found a lee, 
thanking our lucky stars and Sam Crocker for our shoal 


Percé Rock from the northwest, with the fog rolling in. 
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It is rocks such as this that make navigation difficult near Bay 
Chaleur. 


draft. At last we made out the bridge close at hand and 
anchored in about four feet of water — with all the scope 
we had. All that night the wind howled while we wondered 
whether the anchor would hold. This was the night that 
the Shanghai went ashore on Cape Canso — not so very 
many miles from where we were. 

Next morning, early, it fell suddenly calm, and then in 
a few moments blew just as hard from the opposite direc- 
tion and we swung dangerously near the bridge. Finally, 
in a lull, we chugged up into a lee and spent the day 
wandering alongshore watching the wreckage of salmon 
nets in the surf. 

Our cruise this year ended at Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
after eight days of actual sailing. After some inquiry we 
found a very reliable boatman who took good care of the 
boat for another winter. 

The 1926 trip saw one change in our crew. Willard 
could not make it, but Professor Russell, of Princeton, 
took his place. Russell is much taller than Willard and 
could not curl up around the mast forward. So that put it 
up to us to ‘dope out”’ a respectable bunk. With the aid 
of boxes, a plank, an air mattress and a rubber horse 
blanket purchased on Prince Edward Island, we fixed up a 
fine sleeping arrangement in the cockpit — having tested 
the rubber blanket with buckets of water. 

Until we got to Gaspe Basin we did not find a great 
deal to recommend New Brunswick as cruising country. 
Harbors are few and far between, and the shores are far 
less steep than those of Cape Breton. We crossed the 
mouth of Bay Chaleur in a thick fog — our first sight of 
the shore being the top of a cliff towering almost above us. 
Just before getting to Gaspe Basin we spent several hours 
exploring around Percé Rock—a most interesting 
phenomenon. Located a short way offshore, it rises a sheer 
300 feet on all sides, like a great battleship in the distance, 
with an arch 60 feet high near one end — a peculiar result 
of erosion. Against its towering sides the Mariana looked 
like a toy ship. After many photographs, a swim in icy 
water, and a search for fossils, we kept on to Gaspe, where 
we anchored in one of the finest harbors we had seen — 
after seven days and one night of cruising from Pictou. 

What to do next? The St. Lawrence, for a hundred or 
more miles from Gaspe, is completely without harbors 
large enough even for us. Further up, the current runs six 
knots. As we were able to do only five knots under power, 
even a couple of professors could not figure out how we’d 
get there. So we started inquiring about steamers and 
found that the freighter Gaspesia, bound for Montreal, 
would arrive early next morning. 
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She did arrive at 6 A.M. next day. Then came some con- 

versation with the Captain which one of the passengers, 
who was waked up by it, afterwards described as very 
earnest and convincing. The net result was that the 
Captain was persuaded that the Mariana was even smaller 
than she looked, and that he could hoist her on deck aad 
take boat and all to Montreal. The hoisting was a nervous 
ordeal, but she fitted in on deck between the rail and the 
side of the hatchway, with six inches to spare. In half an 
hour we were headed up the St. Lawrence, still sitting in 
the cabin of the Mariana. Three days later, after a trip 
which we can highly recommend, we were dropped over- 
board at Montreal. As there were no precedents for the 
charge for carrying boats, they treated us as an automo- 
bile. The Mariana spent the winters of 1926 and 1927 at 
Lachine. 

In May, 1927, came the last long stretch in our instal- 
ment cruise — from Montreal to Hingham, via the St. 
Lawrence to Sorel, up the Richelieu River to Lake Cham- 
plain, through the Champlain Canal to the Hudson, down 
the Hudson, back of New York City via the Harlem River, 
and home by way of Long Island Sound — with a trip 
around Cape Cod as a grand wind-up. 

Dave Webster went the whole way in 1927, with 
‘“‘Trot’’ Chandler as his companion to Mechanicsville on 
the Hudson, and with both Willard and myself, or one or 
the other of us practically all the rest of the way. The 
chief events of the trip were a lost propellor in Lake 
Champlain (luckily replaced with a loss of only four or 
five days), a leaky drydock which almost ended the 
voyage of the Mariana then and there, a whale and a 
submarine off Cape Race, and the arrival in Hingham 
after seven years — amidst the shouts of a reception 
committee of three kids. 

The last instalment took 24 cruising days or about 
four weeks, including -stop-overs. Thus the whole trip 
took almost exactly two months of actual cruising time — 
not counting the three days and nights on the Gaspesia. 
Of the 2,500 nautical miles covered, all but about 570 
were under the Mariana’s own sail or power. Now she is 
at her moorings in Hingham Harbor, leading a fairly tame 
life. Perhaps, like Ulysses, she is not yet too old to push 
off once more — “to sail beyond the sunset.” 


“How dull it is to pause, to make an end 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use!”’ 





The cook takes his ease. 





Peacock Il, A Snappy Commuter 
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In Peacock II, Thomas C. Eastman’s express cruiser, the designer, Frederic P. Humphreys, Inc., has incorporated many novel features. 

On an over all length of 4914 feet there is a roomy forward cockpit, protected by spray curtains, a iuxurious and attractive main cabin, a 

bridge deck amidships from which the boat is steered, and a large after cockpit. A speed of about 29 m.p.h. is obtained with two 6-cylinder 

Sterling motors, installed in the after cabin. Mr. Eastman is a member of the New York Yacht Club and uses the yacht for commuting 
between the club’s 26th Street station and his country home. 
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A Matter of 
Judgment 


The Loss of the “Coquette” and 
the Escape of the “Fleetwing” 


By Rosert J. Scott 
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Fleetwing in Le Bons Bay. From a sketch by the author. 


UTTING out from the dead level of the Canterbury 
Plains on the east coast of the South Island of New 
Zealand, is mountainous Bank’s Peninsula, the 
result of a volcanic upheaval. It was first.sighted by 

Dr. Banks of the Endeavor in 1776, but was believed by 
him and by Captain Cook to be an island. The coast is 
rugged, especially on the eastern and southern sides, but 
is intersected by numerous indentations and bays, the 
majority of which, while affording shelter in offshore 
winds, are death traps when the sea makes into them. So 
much is this the case that in the days when the local trade 
was practically all carried by sailing craft a man-escape, in 
the form of an iron ladder to the cliff top, was provided 
by the government in the most eastern of these, Le Bons 
Bay, then much used by vessels waiting for a fair wind in 
either direction. 

On the extreme west of the northern side of the penin- 
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sula is Lyttelton Harbor, the seaport of Christchurch and 
Canterbury, whilst Akaroa Harbor, facing south on the 
other side of the peninsula, is a magnificent sheet of water, 
but unused as a commercial port owing to the rugged 
nature of the surrounding country and the absence of 
railway facilities. 

In the days of this story, the Eighties of the last cen- 
tury, communication between the bays of this harbor was 
largely by water and nearly every settler owned a small 
yacht or sailing ship, so it is not surprising that the Akaroa 
regatta was the chief event of the year on the peninsula. 
Liberal prizes were given for first and second class yachts, 
the course was a perfect one, and the surroundings charm- 
ing. Vessels then came several hundred miles to partici- 
pate in this event, and also in the Lyttelton regatta which 
took place some fortnight later on New Year’s Day. 

These yachts ranged in size from five to twenty tons, 
Thames measurement, and were chiefly of 
the same general type, having plumb stems, 
fine bows with little flare, somewhat full 
sterns with short elliptical counters, beam 
about one-third and draft about one-sixth 
of the L. W. L. length — America 'midship 
sections, with low freeboard aft and high 
rails or even bulwarks. They carried little or 
no outside lead but were heavily ballasted 
with cast iron kentledge, were almost invari- 
ably copper sheathed, and to modern ideas 
were grossly oversparred and canvassed. 

The yachts which figure in this yarn both 
belonged to this type. The Fleetwing, owned 
by the writer, was about ten tons Thames 
measurement, 30 feet L. W. L., 34 feet over 
all, 9 feet 6 inches beam and 5 feet draft. She 
carried five tons inside ballast and some 
1250 square feet of canvas. The Coquette was 
practically a small Fleeiwing of about 24 
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Sketch showing course of Fleetwing into anchorage at Le Bons Bay. 


feet L. W. L. Both yachts were bound for 
Akaroa, some 48 miles distant, to take part 
in the annual regatta. 

From the sketch chart it will be seen that 
the course from Lyttelton leads right around 
the compass from N.E. when leaving Lyttel- 
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ton to again N.E. when coming into the anchorage at 
Akaroa. As the trip involved a large amount of windward 
work fine weather was anxiously looked for. A N.W. wind, 
which in summer is exceedingly hard and puffy, has the 
advantages of being a fair one from the moorings at Lyttel- 
ton to Akaroa Heads, but it has the disadvantages of en- 
tailing a very heavy beat up that harbor and of also being 
apt, at any time, to fly to the south in the form of a 
‘Southerly Buster,” often of almost hurricane violence. 
Various delays resulted in Fleetwing leaving Lyttelton 
at daybreak with a strong nor’wester at her heels and a 
rapidly falling glass. When off O’Kain’s Bay the wind 
flew to the south and as there was an old sea rolling up 
from that quarter it wa: not long before the yacht was 
plunging into it under double-reefed mainsail, second 
foresail and storm jib. Close-hauled, she at first lay well 
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along the land on the starboard tack, but on opening up 
East Head felt the full force of the wind and a sea which 
here rolls in from over three thousand miles of ocean. 
The wind at this time did not much exceed force 6, 
Beaufort scale, and the sea, though heavy, was fairly 
regular. We had, therefore, hopes, after making a long 
board offshore, of fetching down on the port tack to 
Akaroa Heads before the sea there became too bad to 
permit running in. (A well equipped steamer of about 1000 
tons foundered when doing so a few years ago.) 

But it was not to be. We had been about an hour on 
the starboard tack when we met a sea which necessitated 
a sharp luff. This the old ship gallantly surmounted, only 
heavy spray coming aboard, but it left her stunned. She 
fell off badly in the trough and was unable to climb what 
appeared from our small vessel to be an enormous sea, the 
crest of which fell on and swept over her. She heeled over 
some 50 degrees, her decks were filled and only the upper 
portion of the mainsail appeared above the broken water. 

Then, as is usually the case after an exceptional sea, 
came a lull. She gradually righted, the water poured off 
her decks and disclosed the for’d hand jammed under the 
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cockpit seats, where he had been washed from his perch in 
the rigging. It was evident that no further progress to the 
south could be made, so the peak was dropped, the helm 
put up, the sail jibed over, and the Fleetwing scudded 
back before the now rapidly rising gale. 

Lucky it was that her construction differed from that of 
the modern cruiser, the frail decks and unprotected open- 
ings of which have, in the opinion of the writer, been 
responsible for more than one unexplained loss at sea. A 
harbor master who had spent much of his life in tea and 
wool clippers, when discussing ‘‘ missing vessels’ with the 
writer, gave it as his opinion that the majority of these 
losses were due to the “‘heaped up sea,”’ the sea formed 
by two or three normal seas running together and result- 
ing in a huge, irregular, topheavy mass. Many times had he 
encountered, and twice had he been swept by such seas, 
and had believed on each occasion that his vessel had 
gone. Similar seas on a small scale are to be met with in 
every ordinary blow, especially near shore and at sudden 
changes in soundings, but when they occur in a really 
heavy gale they are dangerous to all but the very largest 
of vessels. 

There is no doubt that in the small ocean-going yacht 
the deck should be made as strong and as water tight as 
the bottom. The decking, being a flat surface, should be 
at least 50 per cent heavier than the bottom planking, and 
the deck beams should be about twice the scantling of 
those now in use. Also, deck lights and screwed-in deck 
ports, as used for many years on the Bristol Channel 
Pilot cutters, should take the place of skylights. 

But to return to our story. Whilst running back we 
sighted a small yacht beating down, which soon turned 
and ran up the coast before us. This we thought was the 
Coquette. Being loath to surrender much of the distance 
fought for, as the sea appeared to run well past Le Bons 
Bay where the wind was offshore, we decided to bring up 
there, and at the suggestion of the paid hand who had 
been for many years in the coasters, anchored off the 
wharf at the head of the bay instead of in the nor’west 
corner, the usual anchorage. It had been a hard beat in, 
spindrift flying in all directions, and when after an- 
other hour’s work we were securely moored to anchor and 
kedge in three fathoms of comparatively smooth water, 
and had then disposed of an excellent meal, we congratu- 
lated ourselves on having found snug quarters without 
giving up much of our hard-earned progress to windward. 
Little we knew what was before us! 

On looking out before turning in I found it still blowing 
hard out of the bay, but the yacht was riding comfortably 
to her bridle, and though a swell which I did not alto- 
gether like was setting in from the sea, I did not think an 
anchor watch necessary. We naturally slept heavily, but 
were awakened in the small hours by a sea slapping over 
the stern and the heavy plunging of the vessel. The bay 
was now a mass of broken water. The sea was making in, 
but we might even then have slipped our anchors and 
driven out through it to the inferno raging outside and 
then risked a running reach to Lyttelton. As yet, however, 
we were riding safely; we had ridden out worse, and so 
decided to hang on and trust to the gale blowing itself out 
by morning. 

When daylight came it was evident that we had no 
choice, but must remain where we were and pray for the 
anchors to hold and the vessel to remain above water. 
All day long the sea increased. At one moment the yacht 
was hurled shoreward by a breaking sea; at the next she 
was forced back by the wind, seas smashing over her 
stern, until she was brought up by snubbing on her 
anchors. 

Working on deck was dangerous, but work had to be 
done. The covering board and decking aft and the bitts 
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forward showed signs of starting, whilst at any moment 
the anchor chain might snap on the snub. The high bul- 
warks helped us greatly when our last standby, a stout 
coir hawser, was being passed thrice around the counter, 
its parts brought on deck, led forward, seized together and 
secured to the cable, thus forming both a riding spring and 
a frapping holding the stern of the vessel together. She 
thus rode no longer to the bitts, but was cradled in the bight 
of the hawser. We had played our best trump. Throughout 
the day we were watched by horsemen on the hill, one of 
whom would occasionally disappear, as we afterwards 
learned, to carry news of our survival to Christchurch. 

A loaded steam collier, bound south and forced to run 
back, put into the bay for shelter and let go two anchors, 
but soon carrying away one, she slipped the other, and 
before long we were occupied in fending off portions of 
the boats which had been swept off her as she steamed out 
of the bay. We felt rather lonely when she had gone. On 
arriving at Lyttelton Heads she turned back the paddle 
tug which had been sent to the assistance of the Coquette 
and ourselves, by informing them that the sea was too 
bad to render help possible! 

That afternoon a portion of the wharf went, and during 
the night a considerable length of the road leading to it 
was washed away. The next morning showed no improve- 
ment, but we still hung on, though we had to pump more. 
Our small stock of whiskey had mysteriously disap- 
peared; most of our provisions had been used, and it 
was bitterly cold. But, fortunately, our supply of wood 
and coke held out, and we spent the day and a large 
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portion of the following night huddled around the stove. 

By sunrise the wind had taken off and the sea had gone 
down considerably. At noon the tug Lyttelton came into 
the bay, and hailed us with the information that it was 
still too rough to lower her boat. We also gathered that 
the Coquette had gone with all hands and that a semi- 
submerged object astern of the tug which had greatly 
puzzled us was half of her hull. Some days afterwards, in 
Akaroa, we heard the story from an eye witness. 

The Coquette, which we had seen running back, had got 
as far as O’Kain’s. There, overpowered by the wind out of 
the bay, not able to drag across under the canvas she 
was then carrying, and, probably like ourselves, deceived 
by the comparative smoothness of the water, she had 
brought up to leeward of some rocks under the land. At 
night, When the sea made round the peninsula, she was 
in a position similar to our own, but worse. 

- Throughout the next day people on the heights ashore 
watched her battling with the seas, her tiny ensign half- 
mast high, and her crew of three lads — they were little 
more than boys — hanging on to deck and rigging, as sea 
after sea swept over them. Horsemen were dispatched to 
Lyttelton to obtain the assistance of the tug; nothing 
more could be done by those ashore. That evening the end 
came. A larger sea rolled up and broke upon her; her 
decks were stove in, her hull split from end to end, and 
she and the lads disappeared in the foam. Their bodies 
were never recovered. 

Thus was added another tragedy to those which occasion- 
ally sadden yachting on the stormy coasts of New Zealand. 
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A Madura Prau from Java under sail. The black band on the sail denotes the type. Because of the shape and mode of 
setting the sails they have great lifting power in a breeze. 


The Madura Prau 


Another of the Strange and Interesting Craft Used in the Carrying Trade of the Far East 


By W1Lt~t1AM Maxwe Lt BLAKE 


harbor of Singapore I noted two praus sailing in 

from the eastward. From the shape of their sails I 
felt at once that here was something more of interest for 
the readers of YACHTING. I saw them pass in the short 
twilight of the Tropics, making for the native anchorage 
off the Hylam Kongsi. The next day I paid them a visit 
and explained my desire to take dimensions and photo- 
graphs of their strange craft. To this the owners readily 
agreed and the ensuing week-end was spent on board 
taking what measurements I could between unloading and 
reloading. 

Having chosen my boat I noted the following particu- 
lars. The home of the crew and boat is Telaga Beroh 
Bankalan. The present trip was from Pontianak, West 
Borneo, with 40 piculs of rattans and copra, a picul being 


G into one evening on my verandah facing the 








The stem of the Madura Prau, showing unusual decorative work. 
The boat is built entirely of teakwood. 





equivalent to 133 pounds. The captain’s name was Tree- 
man and the crew consisted of six hands, all Javanese. 
The prau was built for 3,500 guilders and took seven 





Prau at anchor with yards and booms in crotch. 


months to construct in Madura, an island off the north 
coast of East Java. Built entirely of teakwood, she is a 
picture to look at. The carving and other decorative work 
I have photographed to give readers an idea of the labor 
expended. Her construction should also be of great inter- 
est to naval architects as she has no frames from stem to 
stern, but is held together by cross beams which project 
through the hull planking, the ends of which can be seen 
in the photographs. The plank edges are secured by wood 
dowells about one inch in diameter. 

The sails and rigging are most complicated, the boat 
being unable to go about, and having to wear ship to 
change direction. She had two rudders, but one was lost 
on the voyage. The masts are of teakwood, rectangular in 
section, and the spars of bamboo. The sails are made of 
thin canvas and because of their shape and mode of set- 
ting have great lifting tendencies in a breeze. The black 
band on the sail denotes the type of boat. The sail plan is 
given in outline, and the actual mode of setting up the 
(Continued on page 98) 
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N a previous article I suggested that deep 
water sailing is essentially a test of 
endurance and that the element of hurry 
should therefore not enter into the sailing 
of the ship. A comparatively slight gain 
: Y1||}-~®©: in speed may mean a great deal more 
teva *$ wear and tear upon the ship and her crew. 
In ocean racing, the most strenuous of all forms of sailing, 
driving the ship to the limit of safety is the only means to 
success. The chief difficulty in sailing a good race lies in 
judging rightly the moment when legitimate hard driving 
becomes recklessness. 

Ocean racing seems to me to confront a skipper with the 
most difficult problem with which a man can be faced at 
sea. That he is racing can never be any justification for 
risking life or serious accident, and so occasions arise when 
racing must be altogether forgotten for the time being. 
Yet it is the chance, and not the certainty of mishap, 
which has to be considered, and of two equally competent 
skippers the one who is prepared to leave the more to 
chance is likely to be the more successful. It is a matter of 
temperament. Caution is all very well in cruising; the 
more careful one is the more likely it is that one will get 
there all right; but in ocean racing success will generally 
come to the man who becomes so wrought up that he does 
not take his normal estimate of risk and leaves more to 
chance than he would under ordinary circumstances. 

_ In the Fastnet Race of 1925 I lowered my mainsail 
altogether in a bad squall off the Lizard; but as it hap- 
pened we had a good lead and won. In ’26 I double-reefed 
and lay-to for five hours one night. This would have been 
the only thing to do when cruising, but it definitely lost us 
the chance of a place in the race, as it turned out after- 
wards. I think now that we might have sailed the ship 
through it very gently. The winning yacht sailed right on, 
double-reefed, and she was much smaller than Jolie 
Brise; but at one moment she had three men overboard 
and it was sheer good luck that none of them were lost. 
In the Bermuda Race of ’26 I sailed through one night 
with one reef down, which was justifiable, I think, from 
the point of view of seamanship, but considering that we 
were racing, I believe it was an error on the side of caution. 
The plain fact is that a skipper must be prepared to take 
chances to some extent, and if he normally goes on the 
principle of leaving nothing to chance unless he must, he 
is at a disadvantage in the average ocean race. 

Some little while ago views upon the ethics of ocean 
racing were expressed in the papers. Surely, the simple 
fact is that any action prompted by honest caution is at 
least justifiable, even though it may, by others, be con- 
sidered an error of judgment; while anything due to 
faint-heartedness deserves ridicule. When the circum- 
stances are known, the real motive will generally appear. 

The universal opinion of men who have taken part 
whole-heartedly in ocean racing is that no other form of 
yachting is comparable. Ocean racing is magnificent: it 





_keys a ship and her crew up to concert pitch and gives 


them a chance of going ‘‘all out’’ in a sustained effort 
such as is found in no other form of racing. It is true that 
ocean racing has been disparaged by a few yachtsmen, but 
only by those for whom losing sight of land would seem 
to be a serious adventure. 

Organized ocean racing in its present form, as far as 
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Great Britain is concerned, owes its existence to the series 
of New London to Bermuda races. The Fastnet Races 
were the first to be sailed here on a rating formula and 
time scale, as opposed to an arbitrary handicap; and the 
Fastnet Race was promoted with the idea that, as far as 
circumstances allowed, it should be a counterpart of the 
New London-Bermuda Race. The distance sailed is about 
the same, and the measurement rule for both races is now 
almost identical, while the size limits are similar. The 
result of this will be, I believe, a development in yachting 
which will be of far greater importance than is generally 
understood. 

Under the influence of the Ocean Racing measurement 


- rule as it is now framed, or as it may be modified in the 


light of future experience, a type of ocean-going yacht 
will be developed in which speed and seaworthiness will be 
combined to a degree never yet reached except, perhaps, 
by chance, in a few isolated cases. We have some fine 
cruising yachts in British waters, but they seldom reach 
the standard demanded for first-class ocean racing, either 
in design or in equipment. 

There is no reason why a yacht intended for deep-sea 
racing should not have as perfect sails and rigging for the 
purpose as a class racer has for inshore racing; and, 
equally, the thoroughbred design characteristic of the 
hull of a class racer can be retained, while modifications 
are made for deep-sea work. Any experienced seaman 
knows that, as they stand, class racers are useless for real 
deep-sea use, but the modifications needed to adapt their 
hull design for ocean racing and cruising are not as great 
as might appear at first sight. Under deep-sea conditions, 
which are not those of smooth water, these would increase 
rather than detract from their all round speed. More 
lateral plane is needed to give steadiness on the helm and 
weatherliness in a big sea, and long, fine water lines at bow 
and stern, to give length at small angles of heel and to 
prevent pounding. In other words, the vertical sections 
towards the ends must be more ‘‘V”’ than ‘‘U”’ shaped, 
and the water line longer for a given over all length, when 
speed on all points of sailing in rough water is the object. 

Owners of yachts who sail them in ocean races know the 
difficulty of providing comfortable crew accommodation 
and stowage space. The lengthening of the hull to give 
longer water lines also gives extra room below, which is 
invaluable. A yacht which can be worked quite well by 
three men upon an ordinary coastal cruise, will require 
seven or eight as a full crew in a 600-mile ocean race. In 
the design of a yacht for both purposes I would arrange, if 
possible, that a space which might normally be divided 
into two smaller cabins could easily be converted into one 
large cabin for ocean racing. In any case, the owner who 
wishes to do serious ocean voyages, or ocean racing, must 
be prepared to sacrifice some of the space generally de- 
voted to living accommodations in order to provide room 
for extra water tanks, stores, and a really good and ac- 
cessible sail room. For ocean work of any kind, and 
especially for racing when the ship cannot be eased along 
at meal times, the cook and his galley deserve far more 
consideration than they usually receive in a vessel which 
sails mostly in smooth water. 

Some interesting opinions have been expressed upon the 
relative merits of the Bermuda and the Fastnet courses. 
I do not think it can be said that either is superior to the 
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other. They are entirely different. Moreover, a yacht 
which might be perfect for the one could probably be 
improved, by some modifications, for racing over the 
other. The Bermuda course is a straight one, and is likely, 
I understand, to provide a considerable proportion of 
reaching. The Fastnet course is angular, and, broadly 
speaking, under average conditions it is likel;- to be in the 
nature of a windward and return course. Excluding 
untimely gales, which are a possibility in the Gulf Stream 
and which raise an atrocious sea, the Bermuda course is 
probably smoother, on the whole, than the Fastnet 
course. 

Because of the absence of landfalls on the way, the 
capricious behavior of the Gulf Stream, and the strong 
refraction of the 
atmosphere, accu- |! 
rate deep-sea navi- 
gation is far more 
essential in the Ber- 
muda Race. Per- 
haps the greatest 
contrast between 
the two courses lies 
in the complete ab- 
sence of harbors of 
refuge in the one, 
and the large nu 
ber available in the 
other. It has been 
said that the Fast- | 
net Race is not an | 
ocean race at all. 
This opinion, I 
think, is scarcely 
justified, since 
about 360 miles are 
sailed out of sight 
of land and in water 
exposed to the 
whole drift of the 
Western Ocean. As 
for the harbors of 
refuge, I personally 
am thankful that they are there, and I think that the 
history of the races which have been sailed provides con- 
vincing proof of the necessity for them. The climate in the 
Northeastern Atlantic is not sufficiently trustworthy to 
make places of refuge superfluous, or, indeed, anything 
but desirable. If competitors retire into them for inade- 
quate reasons thediscredit is tothem and not to the course. 

There were two important reasons which contributed 
towards the choice of the Fastnet course, one being that 
there was no suitable place at which a straightaway 
course could end, and the other that even if there had 
been, the time required for sailing 600 miles from home 
and returning after the race was finished would have been 
so long that many people would have been unable to 
enter. As it is, the course can be sailed in about four to 
seven days, and at the end of that time the yacht is in a 
convenient port in home waters. 

It has been a very great feature of the Fastnet Races 
that two out of the three sailed have, as nearly as possible, 
been won by American yachts; and that a large propor- 
tion of the members of the Ocean Racing Club are Ameri- 
can yachtsmen. Ocean racing is essentially a sport which 
lends itself to international competition, and I believe 
that in the strong international element in the member- 
ship of our club is shown the most convincing proof that it 
will grow and prosper. 

The weather during the 1927 Fastnet Race was abomi- 
nable. There were some who regarded it as a catastrophe. 
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Fastnet Rock and lighthouse off the southwest coast of Ireland. The turning point of the 
Fastnet Race. 
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To me (I must own that I was not racing), it seemed the 
reverse. The race sailed between Lord Stalbridge’s Tally 
Ho and Mr. R. St. L. Peverley’s La Goleta, U.S. A., was 
perhaps the finest ever sailed in the history of British 
yachting; and it was proved beyond doubt that the course 
is a safe one — a point which seems to nie to be of the 
greatest importance. No committee would be justified in 
sending yachts over a really dangerous course, and in last 
year’s weather, which was as bad as it is ever likely to be, 
every vessel reached harbor in safety, although many 
were disabled. Had they met with the same experience 
half way across the Bay of Biscay some of them — 
probably never have reached shore. 

Four Fastnet Races have now been sailed. In 1925 
Jolie Brise won 
easily without hav- 
ing to face any very 
serious competi- 
tion. In 1926 Ilex 
won. She is an old- 
fashioned yawl ca- 
pable of reaching 
fast, and was sailed 
with great determi- 
nation. Primrose, 
schooner, U. S. A., 

+ was a close second. 
In 1927 Tally Ho, 
a square-sterned 
i cutterof very heavy 
a displacement and 
construction, won 
a magnificent race 
from La Goleta, 
schooner. The 
yachts were in sight 
of each other during 
a great part of the 
race. The weather 
was abominable. Of 
15 starters all but 
these two gave up. 
This year Nifia, 
U. S. A., a new schooner designed to the Ocean Racing 
Club measurement rule by Burgess, was the winner. Jolie 
Brise was second, and Mohawk, schooner, U. S. A., was 
third. 

The performance of the American schooners in our 
waters is of the greatest interest. All except Nifia have 
been vessels of the well-known type designed by Alden, 
and I think that they would have won in all the races in 
which they have taken part had there been a larger pro- 
portion of reaching. But the Fastnet course is essentially 
not a reaching course, and I think that it is an unchal- 
lenged fact that for racing in these waters the schooner 
rig has never been able to hold its own with the cutter. 
It is true that Nifia has shown herself to be extremely fast 
when close-hauled, but I attribute that to her hull form, 
and have no doubt that rigged as a cutter or Bermuda 
sloop, she would be a still faster ship all round. 

The point has been raised that it may be against the 
spirit of ocean racing to “build to the rule,"’ or, in other 
words, to build a vessel in which every advantage is taken 
of gaining speed that the rule allows. I should like to say 
that, personally, I am most strongly of the opposite 
opinion. The rule as it has been framed favors certain 
features which are factors for seaworthiness in existing 
yachts; to wit, short overhangs, bulwarks, freeboard and 
displacement. This it does, and, conversely, in any vessel 
built to the rule these features can be emphasized without 

(Continued on page 102) 








Coronet — A New 185-Foot Diesel Cruiser 


One of the recent additions to 
the New York Yacht Club 
fleet is the Coronet, a large 
Diesel cruiser owned by Irv- 
ing T. Bush, of New York, 
and designed by Cox & Ste- 
vens. A decidedly handsome 
craft, Coronet has the clipper 
bow and transom stern of the 
steam yachts of twenty years 
ago. Her two Diesel engines 
give her a sustained speed at 
sea of 13 knots. She has a 
cruising radius of 7000 miles 
and recently made the Trans- 
atlantic voyage in 13 days. 








With a long continuous deck- 
house and ample deck space, 
Coronet is most comfortably 
fitted and arranged for long 
voyages. The deckhouse on 
the main deck contains a 
large dining saloon at the 
forward end and a living room 
aft, opening directly on deck. 
Both of these compartments 
are shown in the reproduc- 
tions, as is the forecastle 
head, looking forward. The 
small boat equipment con- 
sists of a 27-foot sedan 
launch, a 22-foot crew’s 
launch, two 20-foot lifeboats 
and a 14-foot dinghy. 











The Mechanical Interpolator in Modern Navigation 
Saving Work and Shortening the Time of Working up Sights for Line of Position 


By ALEXANDER ForBEs 


@N recent years there has been a notable 
increase in ocean yacht racing. There 
has also been great simplification of the 
available methods of astronomical navi- 
gation; but although the technique of 
fixing one’s position at sea by the sun 
“® and stars has been greatly simplified, 
the use of this technique by yachtsmen has not kept 
pace with the increase in deep-water cruising. The aver- 
age cruising yachtsman has probably been deterred from 
mastering the art of navigation by the size and number 
of the books involved, by the multiplicity of methods 
appearing therein, and the intricacy and extent of the 
formulae which meet his eye as he thumbs the pages — 
if he ever does. Fortunately, the modern developments 
are such that a majority of the older and more complex 
methods, and many of the refinements in all methods, as 
given in the standard books, may be ignored, and a 
serviceable technique of fixing one’s position at sea by 
the sun and stars may still be attained with very little 
labor. 

The best navigators know that there is no such thing 
as absolute precision and that one cannot ordinarily rely 
on a fix being accurate to within less than one or two 
miles. When the inevitable errors may well mount up to 
a mile or more, it is obviously futile to spend any large 
amount of labor quibbling over sources of error which 
can at most amount to only a few yards. For instance, 
the correction for parallax in altitudes of the sun amounts 
at most to 9’’; this means less than one-sixth of a mile in 
position at sea. A purist may want to include this cor- 
rection, but it can hardly give a sailor of well-balanced 
sense of proportion much additional confidence in his 
fix, when he knows that his probable error is in the 
neighborhood of a mile, anyway. It is well that those 
who teach navigation to the officers who will be intrusted 
with our battleships should insist on all the accuracy 
that is possible; yet even in their case over-emphasis of 
minute errors may create a false sense of accuracy, and 
in the case of the yachtsman the elimination of trifling 
corrections may make all the difference, especially if 
the attempt to clutter up his brain with them will 
cause that organ to balk at the whole task. 

Finding the latitude by meridian altitude of the sun 
is so easy that a novice could dig out the technique from 
a condensed manual, such as Henderson or Hosmer, in 
an hour or so. All he needs to do is to grasp the meaning 
of declination and the simple fact that the zenith distance 
of the sun at noon (which is the complement of its alti- 
tude), plus or minus the declination, is the direct measure 
of latitude, and then to learn the technique of measuring 
altitude with the sextant and the minor corrections 
which must be applied to all such measurements. The 
method is so easy that it is widely used even by the 
skippers of ordinary coasters. 

Longitude is a bigger problem than latitude. To find it 
by the older methods is so formidable a task that the 
ordinary yachtsman may well be frightened away from 
it. The old-fashioned time sight for longitude is so in- 
tricate and tedious that most men would rather go on 
the rocks than resort to it. Even the much simpler Marc 
Saint Hilaire method of finding the Sumner line of posi- 
tion by means of the cosine-haversine formula involves 








so much figuring that a man wants plenty of time and a 
clear head before attempting to cope with it. The use of 
the Aquino tables is simpler and quicker; but the new 
tables, H. O. 203 and H. O. 204, devised by Littlehales, 
have made navigation so easy that it is like looking up 
the answer in the back of the lesson book instead of 
doing the problem. Their advantages have been well 
emphasized in Lieut. Commander Godfrey’s recent 
article (U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., June, 1927; p. 680). The 
basic principles are really simple, and once they are 
grasped the method of using these tables can be learned 
in a few minutes from the introduction to H. O. 203 — 
indeed, in less time than I should require to work up a 
single sight by one of the older methods. 

The tables, to be sure, are large and bulky, but they 
are well worth their weight even on a comparatively 
small boat. Moreover, it would be a simple matter to 
have a book-binder take out the leaves covering lati- 
tudes 30° to 55° inclusive, and thus in a volume one- 
fifth as large as H. O. 203 meet all the requirements of 
observations of the sun in summer cruising from Florida 
to Labrador and from Madeira to Ireland. A companion 
volume of the same size could be made of the correspond- 
ing leaves from the other half of the book (‘‘declination, 
contrary name to latitude”) which would take care of 
the planets and most of the stars and of winter cruising 
in the same area, although for winter cruising most 
people would probably prefer to cover latitudes 10° 
to 40°. 

Armed with these tables, the amateur navigator need 
only understand the meaning of the astronomical tri- 
angle — that is, the triangle made in the sky by the 
zenith, the pole and the sun. He should understand that 
the three sides of this triangle are furnished by the alti- 
tude, the latitude and the declination, and that when he 
uses these tables he is simply entering them with these 
three data and finding the two essential angles of the tri- 
angle, namely, the hour angle and the azimuth, and that 
given these his longitude is derived by comparison with 
Greenwich apparent time and a bit of elementary plot- 
ting on the chart. This work of plotting the line of posi- 
tion has recently been reduced to its simplest terms by 
Stetson’s new plotting board, which makes the work a 
pleasure from start to finish. 

For one who shies at arithmetic, there remain two 
bits of vexatious figuring which can be eliminated by 
mechanical means. One is the work of averaging a string 
of sights to minimize the errors of observation; the other 
is the interpolation needed to obtain the true value of 
hour angle from the table. For this purpose I have found 
aid and comfort in a mechanical interpolator, designed 
originally for use with Aquino’s tables, but equally well 
adapted to the new tables, H. O. 203 and 204, and service- 
able also in a variety of computations in ratio and pro- 
portion. 

The interpolator consists of a rigid right-angle triangle, 
the vertical side of which is graduated (the fixed scale) ; 
a graduated sliding scale or ruler, free to move right, 
left, up or down, but always parallel to the fixed scale; 
and a rotating arm of transparent celluloid, pivoted at 
the point of intersection of the other two sides of the 
triangle (the hypotenuse and base) and with a ruled line 
on its surface passing through the pivotal point. Figure 1 
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Mechanical interpolator for use with H.O. tables 203 and 204, or 
with Aquino’s tables. (Fig. 1.) 


illustrates the arrangement. Beneath is a fixed track 
or groove parallel to the base of the triangle. In this 
slides a short bar on which is mounted, at right angles, 
another track in which slides the sliding scale. Between 
the sliding scale and the triangle is just enough space for 
the motion of the transparent rotating arm. On the inner 
aspect of the fixed scale there are 60 subdivisions; on the 
outer aspect there are 100. In this way the instrument is 
adapted to interpolations with tables in the decimal 
system as weil as astronomical tables in which hours, 
degrees, and minutes are divided into 60 parts. The 
sliding scale has three gradations, two for the tables in 
H. O. 203, and one for Aquino’s tables or for logarithmic 
tables in the decimal system. 

When using the instrument with H. O. 203, the pur- 
pose is to obtain by interpolation the hour angle cor- 
responding to the declination derived from the Nautical 
Almanac. The table gives the values corresponding to 
the nearest whole degrees of declination; the inter- 
mediate minutes of declination are represented by the 
subdivisions of the inner aspect of the fixed scale; the 
gradations on the sliding scale represent values of hour 
angle. 

The procedure is as follows: The rotating arm is set 
to intersect the fixed scale at the appropriate number of 
minutes. The sliding scale is so placed that its intersec- 
tion with the base and hypotenuse of the triangle come 
at the scale readings given in the tables for the hour 
angles corresponding to the nearest whole degrees of 
declination. The desired hour angle is then read off 
directly from the intersection of the rotating arm with 
the sliding scale. 

The setting shown in the illustration represents that 
obtained in an actual problem, as follows: Latitude N. 
41°, declination N. 14° 39’, altitude 28°. In the table 
we find that the hour angles corresponding to 14° and 
15° of declination are 4 h. 19 m. 34 s., and 4 h. 22 m. 
55 s. respectively; the desired hour angle will obviously 
be in the neighborhood of 4 h. 22 m. The interpolator is 
then used to find the actual minutes and seconds. The 
entire span of the fixed scale represents the 60 minutes 
between 14° and 15° of declination, the rotating arm is 
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set at 39’, the sliding scale is set to bring its intersection 
with the base at 9 m. 34 s., and with the hypotenuse 
at 2m.55s. of the next ten above. The minutes and sec- 
onds are then read off from the intersection of the rotat- 
ing arm with the sliding scale, namely, 1 m. 45 s., which 
represents 4 h. 21 m. 45 s., the desired hour angle. To 
obtain this value without the interpolator involves 
multiplying 3.4 s. by 39 and adding this value to 4 h. 
19 m. 34 s., a somewhat troublesome operation in which 
the amateur navigator is apt to make a mistake of a 
minute or so, especially after a long night watch. The 
interpolator saves time and decreases the chance of 
arithmetical error. If desired, the instrument can also be 
used to interpolate for the desired value of azimuth, 
but in many sights a glance at the table will give the 
desired value near enough for practical purposes without 
the need of exact interpolation. 

As to accuracy, it is easy to read the instrument to the 
nearest second, in the case of hour angle, and this repre- 
sents usually one-fifth mile or less in placing the line of 
position. This degree of accuracy is greater than is 
afforded by the interpolating factor provided in the table. 
In the instance cited, the factor, 3.4, given in the table, 
though correct to the nearest tenth, introduces a greater 
error than the interpolator. If it is multiplied by 39 and 
the product added to 19 m. 34s. the answer is 21 m. 47s.; 
if it is multiplied by 21 and the product is subtracted 
from 22 m. 55 s. the answer is 21 m. 44 s., whereas the 
correct value is 21 m. 45 s., the answer given by the 
interpolator. 

Although interpolation is the primary purpose of the 
instrument, its use in obtaining the average of a string 
of sights is also helpful. This application is really a two- 
fold use; it serves to check the agreement of the individ- 
ual sights among themselves and to furnish an approxi- 
mate average to be used in the subsequent work. The 
procedure is essentially an interpolation between the 
first and last sights. For example, suppose three sights 
obtained at the following chronometer times: 2 h. 26 m. 
19 s.; 2 h. 27 m. 8 s.; 2 h. 28 m. 2 s. were respectively 
58° 53’, 59° 1’, 59° 9.5’. The average time will obviously 
lie between 2 h. 20 m. and 2 h. 30 m.; the calculation is 
only concerned with the last digit of the minutes and 
with the seconds. The sliding scale of the interpolator 
(representing minutes and seconds of time) is set to 
bring its intersection with the base at 6 m. 19 s. (using 
section A) and its intersection with the hypotenuse at 
8 m. 2 s. These settings stand for the times of the first 
and last sights. The rotating arm is then set at the in- 
termediate value, 7 m. 8 s. This indicates on the fixed 
scale 48 per cent of the time interval between the first 
and last sights; this figure is noted. Section B of the 
sliding scale is then taken to represent the readings of 
altitude. Its intersection with the base is set at 53’ in 
the lower half (representing 58°) with the hypotenuse at 
9’ in the upper half (representing 59°); with the rotating 
arm still at 48 per cent, its intersection with the sliding 
scale is at 0.6’; this shows that if the first and last sights 
were perfect, the intermediate one should have been 
59° 0.6’. This agrees within 0.4’ of the observed altitude 
at this time. An intermediate value, 59° 0.8’, for the alti- 
tude at the time of the second observation, can be taken 
for use in the subsequent work, with reasonable assur- 
ance that it does not differ from the true value by more 
than about 0.2’. This procedure is quicker than mak- 
ing an average, and it reveals at a glance the approxi- 
mate degree of consistency between observations. Of 
course if the first reading were too high and the third 
too low by about the same amount, there would be an 
illusory linear relation between them, giving a false im- 
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A Plea for Rationality in Measurement Rules 
By Geo. Hix 


benefitting all those who participate in it without 

reference to the money spent by them, be it much 
or little. If rightly practiced it may benefit all mankind 
as well, for the lessons that are learned from. the per- 
formance of yachts of various types may be applied, 
frequently, to commercial vessels. While it would be 
impracticable to require of every yacht built such com- 
plete data of design and performance as would be neces- 
sary for proper classification for laboratory purposes, 
much valuable information can be had if a yacht, for any 


“J ienetsin: is the greatest sport in the world, 


gun start, so that the first yacht to cross the finish line 
was the winner in her class. 

The Hyslop Rule worked well as long as naval ar- 
chitects were willing to stick fairly close to old forms of 
hull and sail. But after a time they began to build long 
overhangs and to put the ballast on a bulb at the bottom 
of a plate keel, with the natural result that the load water 
line was shortened and the sail carrying power increased 
until, frequently, two utterly dissimilar yachts were classed 
under the rule as of the same size. 

Then followed a period of discussion and, finally, the 


reason, stands out from its fel- 
lows. Thus, a yacht that wins 
many races becomes notable, 
and if the racing has been done 
under proper conditions, data 
on her design and rig becomes 
of value. 

Racing under equitable con- 
ditions and classification is the 
only way in which we can ar- 
rive at the truth as to the com- 
parative performance of vari- 
ous yachts in a seaway, in a 
squall, in different kinds of 
weather, and knowledge gained 
of the proper relation between 
sail area, righting moment, lat- 
eral plane, and the like. Such 
racing should be done over rel- 
atively short courses, say up 
to 15 miles in length, so as to 
eliminate, as far as may be, the 
element of chance. Squadron 
runs and ocean races of various 
lengths are undoubtedly of 
great value in many ways, but 





“OR some time there has been growing both here 

and in Great Britain a feeling that the Universal 
and the International Rules are too narrow in their 
scope and fall short of meeting the needs of many 
yachismen. Yachts designed under these rules are 
very expensive to build, which makes them unsuited 
to the smaller classes, and are so much alike that they 
allow very little latitude to the designer. In the 
United States this has resulted in a swing to one- 
design classes for boats under 30 feet water line, and 
abroad in the building of many yachts to the sail 
area rule classes, almost to the exclusion of the open 
classes, except for international racing. 

The plea that George Hill makes for rationality in 
measurement rules in this article 1s worthy of con- 
sideration if for no other reason than that it might 
produce more boats at a less cost and with greater 
variation in design. His analysis of both the present 
measurement rules may find objectors among the 
advocates of the type these rules produce. The 
criticism 1s his, not ours. His suggested remedy may 
not prove to be the panacea that is needed. In 
principle, it is not unlike the sail area rule so popu- 
lar abroad, and it has the merit of being simpler. 
It at least offers a starting point for the discussion 
of a subject that is uppermost in the thoughts of 


adoption, in its original form, 
of the Universal Rule and, 
later, the International Rule. 
No attempt is made here to 
follow this development accu- 
rately, as it has no bearing on 
the present theme. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the two rules 
at present in use were proposed 
about 25 years ago and have 
been subsequently tinkered 
with from time to time, until 
they reached their present form. 
And the tinkering is still going 
on. 
Unfortunately, these two 
rules both continued the initial 
error of a formula, and the fur- 
ther error of trying to make a 
formula that would encourage 
the building of a certain type 
or form of yacht. A mathe- 
matician would have known 
that a formula empirically de- 
rived would not survive a 
change in the form of yachts. 





they do not give the means of many yachtsmen today. 





Mr. Hyslop may have thought 
that there was little chance of 








comparison that the shorter 
races give. 

If a man is to race he must feel that he has a fair 
chance and that his yacht is properly classified. Few men 
will deliberately enter a heavily equipped and under- 
rigged cruiser against a racing machine, although, some- 
times, it has been done successfully. So, from the 
beginnings of yacht racing we have had some sort of 
classification and made some attempt at rules whereby 
we might measure the relative sizes of different yachts so 
that they might be placed on an equal footing, and 
allowance made for difference in type and design. 

The American measurement rule in force before the 
present rule was developed by Mr. John Hyslop, who 
apparently found that in most of the yachts of his time 
the length on the water line and the square root of the 
sail area were about equal. So he produced the rating 
formula: 


Load water line + Vsail area 
2 


To measure the sail area he used approximations based 
on spars and halliard blocks that answered well enough 
for a while. As time passed we required new yachts 
to be built to the top of the class so that there would be 
no necessity of figuring time allowance between class 
boats, and at about the same time introduced the one- 





Length = 


much change and his error is 
excusable; but there is no excuse for the perpetuation of 
= error with the experience gained under the former 
rule. 

The present rules for measuring and classifying yachts 
are, I believe, objectionable, both theoretically and 
practically. 

Practically, because, first, the yachts of today are 
admittedly slower than the yachts of the same size of 
thirty years ago; and, second, because the rules are 
generally disregarded, at least in this country. We have 
an enormous fleet of yachts in commission with probably 
not more than 10 per cent of them designed in compliance 
with the rules. In our open regattas in the East the 
records for the past season show that less than 15 per 
cent of the yachts racing belong in the open classes; all 
the rest are in one-design and special classes. Even in the 
regular classes the yachts of a class look like one-design 
boats, with so little advance in design that a yacht six 
years old is still in the running. They are narrow, sharp, 
wet in a seaway, without cruising accommodations in 
proportion to their length, and so overweighted with lead 
that they would promptly sink if bilged or knocked down 
until the open cockpit filled. In sails the only change in 
30 years has been the general adoption of the triangular 
mainsail, first used in its present arrangement of vertical 
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mast, track and stiff topmast on Akista 31 years ago. 

Theoretically the rules are objectionable on the following 
grounds: A formula must be either scientific, i. e., based 
on known and demonstrable relations between the 
various elements; or empirical, that is, based on observed 
relations obtaining between existing forms in which 
certain elements bear certain relationships to one another. 

In both the formulae, length (L) and the square root of 
the sail area have the same value. If the formulae are 
scientific then it follows that, if the other elements are the 
same, a yacht having an L of 30 and a SA of 400 is the 
exact equal of a yacht having an L of 20 and a SA of 900. 
It is no disproof of this statement to say that limitations 
outside of the formula imposed by other sections of the 
rules make it impracticable to use these particular 
quantities, nor to say that L is not strictly a lineal 
measurement of one ele- 
ment of the yacht. Simi- 
lar reasoning will apply to 
the other elements of the 
rules so that the scientific 
claim — or, perhaps, basis 
is the better term — may 
be dismissed. In fact, it is 
generally admitted that 
one of the aims in formu- 
lating these rules was to 
foster the design of a cer- 
tain type of yacht and pen- 
alize any departure from 
that type. 

As an empirical formula 
both rules are based on 
the relationships that ob- 
tain in what may be called 
the ‘standard yacht.” 


Universal Rule: 


Measurement = Sats 
LXVSA 
0.18——._-=—_ 
VD 
International Rule: 
Rating =(L+ 4%G+2d+V SA) —F)+2.5 


Both rules devote pages of text and hundreds of words 
explaining what these letters mean and how they are to be 
obtained, but since they are both formulae they will both 
follow the same fate as that of the Hyslop formula as soon 
as some naval architect decides to make them. For 
example, four designs have been made for a Class R 
(20-foot measurement) yacht, all to have a sail area of 
550 square feet. L varies from 22 to 31 feet (L is a com- 
posite measure of length, approximating the load water 
line length) and D (D is the displacement of the yacht in 
cubic feet and multiplied by 64 gives its weight in pounds) 
varies from 91 to 301 cubic feet, that is from 4,024 to 
19,264 pounds. In another set of plans for the same class 
of yacht three plans were made for the same over all 
length (LOA), and in these sail area varies from 512 sq. 
ft., with 3,200 pounds weight, to 572 sq. ft., and 9,500 
pounds weight. Combining these various plans we find 
that the naval architect can produce a yacht for the R 
Class under the Universal Rule that may be as small as 
3,200 pounds in weight with 512 sq. ft. of SA, or as large 
as 19,264 pounds in weight and 572 sq. ft. SA. Thus a 
variation of over 600 per cent in weight may be made 
with a 7 per cent variation in SA. Will any one say that 
these two yachts can race on even terms? 

Quite similar results may be obtained by using the 
International Rule, and the same remarks apply. 


Yochting 


Akista, a very successful racing yacht with excellent cruising 
accommodations on which the author first used the modern jib- 
headed rig in 1897. 
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Let us now consider some of the elements of the Univer- 
sal Rule. 

The factor 0.18 is, of course, purely empirical and may 
be dismissed from further consideration. The factor L is 
derived from the load water line (LWL) and the quarter 
beam length (QBL). If the yacht is dry when measured 
and later becomes water soaked, L will be increased and 
under the rule would be considered as making the boat 
faster, a manifest absurdity. Of course, an increase in 


_ LWL permits an increase in displacement (D) which 


would make the real gain in measurement less than the 

apparent gain, but not enough to offset the gain in 

measurement, while the yacht would certainly suffer in 

speed. As a matter of fact, LWL must vary quite a little 

during the season, gradually becoming greater, but the 

rules require the measurer to make this measurement to 
an eighth of an inch. 


ae Then there is the rela- 


tion of L, LWL, and QBL, 
all measured when the 
yacht is on an even keel, 
to the actual length that 
the yacht uses when she 
is heeled in a breeze. This 
is a function of the form of 
the yacht, and while QBL 
is intended to limit it, it 
does not even approximate 
it in certain forms. In fact, 
it is possible so to design 
a yacht that what may be 
called the QBL penalty in 
the Universal Rule, and its 
equivalent in the Interna- 
tional Rule, shall be rela- 
tively small while the gain 
in actual length is large. 
These limits and penalties 
were first intended to limit 
overhangs and the conse- 
quent increase in length, 
but they have been ineffec- 
tive, for overhangs are still very long and so is the gain 
in length. 

The sail area factor is to be measured with great 
particularity. It takes about 1,500 words in one rule and 
1,360 in the other to describe the method that must be 
followed. A person would be justified in assuming that 
the SA of the yacht was accurately determined. Quite the 
reverse is the case. In a sloop it is possible to gain nearly 
25 per cent in area and in a schooner nearly 15 per cent in 
area. That is, the actual sails will be these percentages 
larger than the area that the measurer gets following his 
instructions under the rules. But this is not the worst of it. 
If one owner wants an efficient, easily handled rig, with 
the foot of the jib on a boom with a single sheet, his actual 
sail area may measure 1,248 sq. ft., while the rule says 
his area is 1,298 sq. ft. or 4.5 per cent more. If, on the 
other hand, he tries for all he can get on the same spars 
and for the same measurement, he can put 123 sq. ft. more 
in his mainsail and 171 sq. ft. more in his jib, a total gain 
of 294 sq. ft. or a total area of 1,542 which will be meas- 
ured as 1,298. The measurer is expected to make all of 
his measurements to 0.01 ft. Does it not seem pertinent to 
ask why be so particular when the results are so in- 
accurate? 

If SA is to be a factor why not say to the measurer, 
‘Measure the sail area’’ and scrap all the verbosity. 
What are we to think of a rule that is so far wrong in so 
vital an element, for SA is the one element without which 
a sailing yacht cannot move. 
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Then there is displacement (D), or weight. Both rules 
make it a function of LWL. In one case it may-be any 
amount but its value is limited in the formula to a certain 
maximum; in the other it does not appear in the formula 
but is required to be a certain minimum, and the maxi- 
mum in one rule is the minimum of the other. Its limit- 
ation in the formula was pointed out as necessary when 
the formula was proposed, but was omitted for some 
years. Its necessity arises from the fact that without it a 
yacht measuring 20 ft. could be designed that could carry 
on its davits a yacht measuring 88 ft. Considered by itself 
the requirement of a minimum D is good. 

The purpose underlying the requirement of D is to dis- 
courage the racing machine, 
the yacht of small displace- 
ment and large sail area, 
with no equipment and the 
lightest possible construc- 
tion, all the weight possible 
being put into ballast. But 
neither rule accomplishes 
this effectively, as will be 
seen from the examples 
quoted above. In the In- 
ternational Rule the girth 
factor is supposed to have 
some relation to D and to 
require a full body. It does 
have some relation, but it 
is a very remote one. In the 
same rule the factor 2d is 
supposed to require fullness 
of body, but it is not enough 
of a penalty to be of con- 
sequence. 

There are other require- 
ments in both rules that 
seek to obtain worthy ob- 
jects by indirection, and 
generally fail of their pur- 
pose for that very reason. 
Some requirements are im- 
pertinent, some are unfair, 
some fall short of what 
they should be, but the crowning one is the paragraph in 
the Universal Rule entitled ‘‘ Discretion of Measurer,”’ 
which says, “If, for any reason the measurer shall be of 
the opinion that a yacht is not fairly rated by these 
measurement rules or that she does not fully or fairly 
comply with their requirements, he shall after due inquiry, 
award such certificate of rating as he may consider equita- 
ble.” In the International Rule the National Authority has 
similar powers. In other words, the naval architect may 
comply with every stated requirement for a given rating 
and then have his yacht rated in a much higher class. 

There is no possible way to classify yachts fairly except 
to require that all yachts in a given class shall have the 
same area of sail; shall be limited to a certain maximum 
draft; have the same amount of ballast; a certain mini- 
mum displacement; the same length over all; a certain 
minimum freeboard; if cabin yachts, a certain minimum 
area and height of cabin over that area; and a proper 
equipment for navigating, regardless of the weather or of 
the length of trip proposed. 

We shall give the designer absolute liberty to develop 
any type of form he and his client desire, rig it in any way 
they choose, build light or heavy, in fact do anything they 
wish and try any experiment they desire to produce a fast 
yacht and try it out in racing, provided they comply with 
broad, general requirements as above laid down. 

With the actual sail area measured, and the same area 
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Alert, a centerboard sloop designed by Herreshoff under the Hyslop 
rule in 1902. She was fast, able, roomy, and the type has much to 
recommend it. 
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for all of the yachts in the class, the only advantage to be 
gained is in making the surface of the sails more efficient, 
and that is to the benefit of all, both cruiser and racer. 

With the length over all fixed as a maximum, and the 
water line length left variable, within limits, practically 
any type of form may be used, but excesses are barred. 

With a minimum of weight fixed, every yacht in the 
class must have a reasonably full body so that proper 
cabin accommodations can be had without a penalty. 

With the ballast fixed as a percentage of the minimum 
weight for the class, which fixes the amount of ballast for 
each class, no advantage can be gained by skinning con- 
struction, omitting equipment, or placing equipment 
where it will act only as 
ballast. In this way sail 
carrying power can be 
gained only by improving 
the form, not by cutting 
construction and putting 
the saving into ballast. 

Limiting draft is univer- 
sally recognized as a proper 
feature, but it should be the 
same for the class and not 
be dependent on some other 
measurement. 

Cabin requirements are 
recognized as proper by both 
rules, but they should be 
stated as cabin require- 
ments, not as houses. In 
other words, the yachts of 
a given class should have 
certain size cabins. One man 
may decide on a relatively 
high freeboard and a low 
house, while another plans 
for a low freeboard and a 
high house. Neither gets an 
advantage over the other 
and both have equally good 
headroom. 

The proper values or 
amounts to be placed on 
these various factors to make them generally acceptable to 
yachtsmen, so that the majority of the yachts built will 
comply with the restrictions, can be finally determined 
only after a general discussion by yachtsmen. In such a 
discussion some consideration must be given to existing 
yachts, so that they can be brought into the new classes 
without undue alteration. 

The following table is, therefore, offered only as a basis 
for future discussion and to show, in concrete form, how 
simple this matter may be made. 


CLASSIFICATION TABLE 


: Free- Require- 
Rating L.O.A. S.A. Weigtt Draft board Cabin ments 
Tons Feet Sq.Ft. Pounds Feet Inches Area Height Crew Guests Boats 
% 22 250 1,500 3.50 15 None None 2 - - 
1 25 300 2,000 3.75 16 None None 3 - - 
1% 28 400 3,000 4.00 17 None None 3 - ~ 
2 30 500 4,500 4.25 18 30x 60 4.0 4 - - 
3 33 600 6,000 4.50 20 30x 60 4.00 4 - - 
4 35 750 8,000 4.75 21 3.6.x 7.5 4.25 5 - - 
5 37 875 10,000 5.00 22 3.5x 8.5 4.755 5 - - 
6 40 1,000 12,000 5.50 24 40x10.0 5.0 5 1 - 
8 45 1,200 16,000 6.00 26 4.0x12.0 5.25 6 1 - 
10 50 1,500 20,000 6.50 28 40x40 5.50 6 1 - 
15 60 1,800 30,000 7.50 32 5.0x16.0 6.00 8 1 1 
25 70 2,400 50,000 8.50 3% «6456.0x18.0 6.16 10 2 1 
40 80 3,000 80,000 9.50 36 5.0x20.0 6.25 10 2 1 
60 90 4,000 120,000 10.50 38 60x24.0 6.25 12 3 2 
80 100 5,000 160,000 12.00 40 8.0x28.0 6.25 15 3 2 
100 120 6,500 200.000- 14.00 42 8.0x32.0 6.25 18 3 2 


In the above, L.O.A., S.A., draft, 
stated as maximums. 


crew, guests, are 
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Weight, freeboard, cabin requirements, boats, are 
stated as minimums. 

Yachts launched prior to the adoption of this classifica- 
tion and restriction rule should be allowed to race in the 
class to which their weight, sail area and ballast correspond 
or to which they may be altered to correspond, providing 
the draft does not exceed class requirements by more than 
15 per cent and the requirements in relation to crew, 
guests, boats and equipment are met. 


Explanations and Definitions 


L.O.A. — Length over all is the extreme length of the 
hull of the yacht. 

The length on the water line for any class shall not be 
less than 65 per cent nor more than 75 per cent of the 
L.O.A. for the class. L.W.L. shall be measured exclusive 
of the rudder stock when the yacht is in commission, but 
without the crew. The L.W.L. must not be less than the 
lower limit but may exceed the upper limit by 3 per cent, 
provided such excess is caused by the hull absorbing 
water during the season. 

S.A. — The sail area of the yacht is the actual area of 
the sails intended to be used when the wind is forward of 
the beam. 

Spars shall not be made longer than is necessary to set 
the sails properly. 

Yachts may carry balloon sails in reaching and running 
but the area of the same shall not exceed the area of the 
regular sails they replace by more than 25 per cent. 

All yachts may carry spinnakers, which shall not 
exceed in area 50 per cent of the area of sail carried on and 
abaft the mast carrying the largest area of sail abaft it. 
Only one spinnaker may be carried at a time. The spin- 
naker must be triangular in shape but may have any 
proportions desired. Topsails may be of any size or shape 
but are to be included in the measured sail area. 

There are no restrictions to. be placed on the shape, 
profile, or rigging of masts. They may be permanently 
bent, may be double, may rotate, may be hollow, or any 
desired cross section. 

There are to be no restrictions on the shape, cut, 
material or arrangement of sails, and no limit as to 
battens, other than those above stated in the description 
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of rigs. The actual area of the sails when dry and fully 
stretched must not exceed the class limit. 

WEIGHT — The weight of the vessel is stated in 
pounds on the basis of 64 pounds per cubic foot of water 
displaced when the yacht is in full commission, without 
the crew on board, and with the hull pumped as dry as 
practicable. The weight may be determined by actually 
weighing the vessel or by calculation from the lines of the 
vessel. 

If determined by calculation the areas of the transverse 
sections below the water line shall be ascertained by the 
planimeter, the sections being taken one foot apart for 
yachts of 3 tons and below, 1.5 feet apart for yachts 
between 3 and 10 tons, and 2 feet apart for all larger 
yachts, and the cubic contents derived from these areas 
by averaging the end areas of each section. (This method 
is easier and much more accurate than Simpson’s 
Rule.) 

Ballast is to be considered as any material used to 
increase the stability or righting moment of the yacht, 
other than the usual stores and equipment, and is to be 
limited to 40 per cent of the required weight for the class 
and must be fixed. Fresh water in tanks or other contain- 
ers and stores totaling in excess of 150 pounds for each 
member of the crew shall be considered as ballast in all 
races except those that are expected to last more than 24 
hours. A loaded plate, even if used as centerboard, shall 
remain fixed in position during a race if its weight exceeds 
100 pounds per cubic foot. 

DraFt — The total draft of a keel yacht shall not 
exceed the amount allowed for the class. 

A centerboard, if it weighs less than 75 pounds per 
cubic foot, may drop below the draft limit. Centerboards 
weighing more than 75 pounds per cubic foot must be 
regarded as keels, must be lowered to the limit, and re- 
main fixed during a race. 

FREEBOARD — Is to be measured as the least vertical 
distance from the hull at the side of the vessel to the 
water line when she is in measuring trim. 

Other suggestions and requirements to safeguard the 
rule will be added in the next issue, together with sketches 
showing the wide variation in type and rig that could be 
built under the restrictions outlined above. 
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Photo by M. Rosenfeld 


In the weeds where the pickerel lie. With the emphasis of the last two seasons on outboard racing, one is apt to overlook the 


other uses to which the outboard motor is so well adapted. 








Memory III—A Twin-Screw Diesel Cruiser 
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One of the new American-built Diesel yachts of the year is Memory III, 142 feet long over all, owned by A. E. Fitkin, of New York, and 
designed by Thomas D. Bowes. She is a beautifully proportioned craft with easy sheer, graceful elliptical stern and low stack, and is gen- 
erally pleasing to the eye. The pictures show.the living room, the owner’s office and smoking room, both in the deckhouse, the owner’s 
stateroom and the Sperry-equipped wheelhouse on the bridge. The DeFoe Boat and Motor Works, Bay City, Mich., were the builders. 
Two 8-cylinder Bessemer Diesel engines provide the power. 
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The Fast 90-Foot Cruiser Cyric II 























Cyric II, owned by Robert C. Morse, of Boston, is a “‘ Down East’”’ product, her design being by Eldredge-McInnis, Boston, while George 

Lawley & Son Corp. were the builders. Ninety feet in length, Cyric JJ has unusual cruising accommodations. There is a sunken deckhouse 

forward in which is the dining saloon, while aft are two double and one single staterooms. The sheltered after deck is shown in one of the 
photographs. She makes a comfortable 15 m.p.h. with two 350 h.p. Winton gasoline motors. 
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Possum, a new 64-foot express cruiser seen on the Sound last summer. Owned by Burrows Sloan, Esq., Possum is of the raised deck type: 
with sunken deckhouse and cockpits forward and aft. Two Winton motors give a speed of 22 m.p.h. 


The Month in Yachting 


Star Class Champions of 1928 


6 ic International Star Class has just concluded the most suc- 
cessful year in its history. Stars from many parts of the world 
have competed in numerous international, national, and district 
championships, to say nothing of some 6,000 odd local fleet races. 
The I. S. C. Y. R. A. is starting the new year with 39 fleets and 
will have well over 600 boats before spring. Prospects are of the 
brightest, especially with regard to European development. A 
championship between France and England and a Great Lakes 
championship are among the new major events to be added to the 
1929 schedule. While there is now racing in Australasia and in the 
tropical fleets, the first major event in North America will be 
the Cuban Midwinter Championship, to be held at Habana, 
Cuba, from February 15th to 21st. 

The following are the winners of the more important events of 
1928: 


International Champion — P. E. Edrington, Sparkler IJ, New 
Orleans Gulf.Fleet. Series at Newport, Calif. 

Midwinter Champion — F. H. Robinson, Budsal II, Peconic 
Gardners Bays Fleet. Series at Habana, Cuba. 

Atlantic Coast Champion—F. T. Bedford, Colleen, Central 
L. I. Sound Fleet. Series on Chesapeake Bay. 

Pacific Coast Champion — J. E. Jessop, Windward, San Diego 
Bay Fleet. Series at Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Australasian Champion — W. E. Swinnerton, Ola JV, Waitemate 
Fleet. Series at Devonport, N. Z. 

Cuban National Champion — B. Pons, Ellen, Flota de la Ha- 
bana. Series at Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

Hawaiian Islands Champion —Everardus Bogardus, Hoku, 





Hawaiian Island Fleet. Series at Honélulu, Hawaii. 

Philippine Islands Champion — J. C. Rockwell, Limbas, P. I. 
Fleet. Series held at Manila, P. I. 

Barbados Champion — S. C. Thorne, Wasp, Barbados Fleet. 

Champion of the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound — F. W. Teves, 
Catherine, of the Western L. I. Sound Fleet. 

Champion of the Pacific International Y. A. — R. W. Purvis, 
Stella Maris, English Bay Fleet. Series at Vancouver, B. C. 

Championship of the Inter-Lake Y. A.—A. W. Wakefield, 
Twinkle II, Western Lake Erie Fleet. Series at Put-In-Bay, 
Ohio. 

Chesapeake Lipton Cup Winner — F. T. Bedford, Colleen, Cen- 
tral L. I. Sound Fleet. Series at Gibson Island, Md.. ° 

Gulf Lipton’Cup Winner — P. E. Edrington, Sparkler II, New 
Orleans Fleet. Series at New Orleans, La. 

Atlantic Y. C. Lipton Cup Winner — B. Cunningham, (pileen, 
of the Central L. I. Sound Fleet. Series on Gravesend Bay. 

Pan-American Cup Winner — J. E. Gorrin, Gavalin IT, Flota de 
la Habana. Series at Habana, Cuba. 

Bacardi Cup Winner — F. H. Robinson, Budsal IJ, Peconic Bays 
Fleet. At Habana, Cuba. 

Larchmont Race Week Winner— Colin Ratsey, Joy, Solent 
Fleet. 

Atlantic Race Week — B. Cunningham, Colleen, Central L. I. 
Sound Fleet. 

Novice Championship — W. C. Atwater, Jr., Minx, Great South 
Bay Fleet. Series at Newport, Calif. 

International Team Championship (U. S. A.) — Parkman, 
Fleet Star; McHugh, South Wind IT; Ratsey, Irex; and F. H. 
Robinson, Budsal II. Series at Habana, Cuba. 





Snook is a small Diesel powered cruiser 41 feet long, designed by C. D. Mower for E. V. Norton, of Pelham Manor, and built at Nevins’, 


City Island. For power she has a new Cummins Diesel. 
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Antares, a 58-foot Diesel cruiser for South America. Designed by F. P. Humphreys, Inc., for Alfredo Cernados, of Buenos Aires, Antares 
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is equipped with two Cummins Diesel engines which give a speed of 1214 miles per hour. 


Racing Fleets Larger Than Ever Before 


A? an indication of the growing popularity of yacht racing, the 
following record, compiled for the first time, shows the 
greatest numberof starters on any one day during Larchmont 
Race Week at the popular Long Island Sound racing center. This 
shows the “ peak”’ before the war to have been reached in 1913-14, 
but the figures for those years have been exceeded every year 
since 1925. Larchmont may be used as an accurate barometer 
because the race week of this organization draws the largest fleet 
south of Cape Cod. 

List showing largest turnout of yachts on Long Island Sound 
for each year, 1911 to 1928: 


No. 
Year Starters Event Remarks 
1911. 136 Race Week 
1912 140 ° a 
1913 171 2 ss Breaking previous records 
1914 170 Hi A 
1915 141 ™ " 
1916 103 " i Average for the week 
1917 to 1919 No Race Week 
1920 98 Race Week First Saturday 
1921 104 ° ” Last = 
1922 140 sé “ec “ec “é 
1923 138 ” e First .¥ 
1924 155 " “ Last 95 
1925 170 “é sé “cc “cc 
1926 189 s 4 First <! 
1927 195 sé sé “ci “cc 
1928 201 ‘3 a Last = 


Breaking all previous records 


In the last pre-race week year, 1895, the maximum starters were 
61 on July 4th. In 1896 was held the first race week. The greatest 
number of starters any one day was 41, and total for the week 
was 178. 

At Marblehead, north of the Cape, where many yacht clubs are 
concentrated on the harbor and nearby waters, the same condi- 
tions hold. During Midsummer Week in 1927 a record of 291 
starters was recorded in one day, and an average of 270 was had 
for the week, as against an average of 215 for 1925. Pre-war 
figures were well below this. During 1927 the Marblehead regatta 
committees timed a total of 5247 starts during the season — 
which is some fleet, we'll say. 


Many Atlantic Coast One-Designs Ordered 


Ta new Atlantic Coast One-design Class which was or- 
ganized last autumn promises to prove a most popular class 
next summer, and the boats will be raced at many yachting 
centers on the coast. Already over sixty orders for these craft 
have been placed with the designers, Burgess and Morgan. Several 
of the clubs on Long Island Sound will have fleets of these boats, 
and they will be found at as widely scattered localities as Maine 
and the Great Lakes. The plans of these boats, which are 30 
feet long over all, appeared in the November issue of YACHTING. 

Below will be found the names of the individual owners who 
have already ordered boats to the class: 

(Continued on page 104) 





The new Atlantic Coast One-design Class designed by Burgess & 
Morgan. Over sixty boats have been ordered for next season’s use. 














An Attractive Library for a Yachtsman 
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A library which will make a special appeal to yachtsmen is the one in the home of Walter Seligman, shown here, facing the Sound at Sand’s 
Point, Long Island. In a wing off the main house the stern windows and gallery recall the ships of the early explorers of these shores. Inside, 
the idea of the stern cabin is further carried out, with the deck beams overhead, the frames, knees and mast. Over the fireplace is an old 
chart of the coast and Long Island Sound. Such a room invites one to stretch out beneath the wide cabin window with a book of the sea 
and forget the present. Howard and Frenaye, New York, were the architects. 
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Editorial 


The Motor Boat Show 


NCE more the Motor Boat Show is hard upon us. 
The opening of the doors of the Grand Central 
Palace on January 18th will, in effect, be the preparatory 
gun for the season of 1929, marking as it does the first na- 
tional event of the coming year. In the 24 years since the 
first Motor Boat and Sportsman’s Show was held at the 
old Madison Square Garden these national exhibitions 
have come to mean more to yachtsmen, and to the boat 
and engine building industry, than any other single inci- 
dent of the season. Today, they fill a need that is much 
greater than it was in 1903 when the motor boat, driven 
by the first marine internal combustion engines, was being 
introduced to a then more or less skeptical public. For in 
the intervening years the motor boat has not only com- 
mended itself to those whose idea of a yacht was formerly 
confined to a sail or steam-driven craft, but it has won 
recognition from the public at large just as surely as has 
the automobile, which it is rapidly replacing as a means of 
recreation wherever there is water enough to cover a 
propellor. Approximately 125,000 persons visited the 
Motor Boat Show in New York last year, every one of 
whom was interested in boats, and a large percentage of 
whom were already boat owners. For the Show is the 
Mecca that attracts boatmen from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, every one of them interested in 
studying the development in boats and power plants 
during the past year. 

With the tremendous growth in pleasure boating during 
the last few years the exhibition which opens January 
18th will be the most comprehensive that the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers has ever 
promoted. Here in the East the comfortable, seaworthy 
cruiser is much in demand, and those interested in this 
type will find nearly 30 different models, ranging in size 
from 25 to nearly 60 feet in length, a range that will 
satisfy the most exacting. In all, some 300 boats will be 
exhibited at the Palace this year, fast runabouts and the 
many models of outboard boats being the most numerous. 

The most outstanding development of the year in all 
types of power boats has been in the way of increased 
speeds and greater comfort and luxury in the fast run- 
abouts. To meet this demand for high speeds the engine 
builders have kept pace with the naval architects and 
boat builders, and the exhibit this year of marine motors 
will show many new and refined models, embodying more 
power and greater simplicity of operation that will appeal 
to the boat owner who knows as much about his power 
plant as he does about his hull. In the Diesel field, too, 
many models in smaller power, suitable for medium sized 
boats, will be found to meet an increasing demand. 

All in all, it’s going to be the best boat show ever held. 
If you don’t believe this statement just go to the Palace 
any time between January 18th and 26th and convince 
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yourself. Everyone in the yachting world will be there, 
and we predict that as a result of this year’s exhibit there 
will be many recruits to the greatest of all sports when it 
comes time to get afloat next summer. . 


The Outlook for the New Year 


UST as the year that ended last month saw the most 
active yachting season ever recorded in American 
waters, so the year that starts with this month holds the 

promise of still larger fleets and even more important and 
interesting events. It has been customary in racing circles 
to speak of the sport as ‘‘coming back”’ to a pre-war basis; 
but as a matter of fact the pre-war basis has been left far 
behind already, in all branches of the sport. Only in high- 
speed power boat racing and cruiser races has the number 
of events and starters fallen off in the last 12 months, and 
this loss was more than made up by the activity in the 
outboard field, where the number of those participating 
passed all belief. On another page of this issue will be 
found in tabular form the record of the last 17 years at the 
Sound yachting center, Larchmont, which tells the story 
of the growing interest in racing under canvas. In only one 
respect did the racing of past years exceed that of today; 
and that was in the fact that there were more classes of 
large yachts racing between 1900 and 1910 than at pres- 
ent. But this racing was largely in the hands of profes- 
sional crews and skippers, whereas today the sport is 
entirely on a Corinthian basis, which is a much healthier 
state of affairs. 

For 1929 there is the prospect of not only many new 
classes but also of some large yacht racing. With five new 
Class M sloops building, this class will number seven 
boats, which together with the Resolute, Vanitie and 
Blackshear (the two first mentioned re-rigged as sloops) 
and the six 12-metres, the large yachts will be well 
represented. Then there are some eight new 8-metre open 
class yachts under construction, built under the stimulus 
of a British challenge for the Seawanhaka Cup, and sev- 
eral 30 square-metre rule sloops being designed to stave 
off the threatened German and Scandinavian invasion in 
that class. In the new Atlantic Coast one-design class 
some 64 of these little racers are under contract, and there 
are numerous other one-design classes at various points 
on the coast and Great Lakes. Building activity in the 
sailing classes is at high water mark. 

Other international events for the year are a team match 
with the Bermuda yachtsmen in April between Inter-Club 
and Bermuda.one-design yachts, and a race on the Sound 
in which a Swedish 22 square-metre boat is the challenger. 

In the power boat field the Gold Cup Race will see 
several new boats built for this class, which will stimulate 
the sport immeasurably, while efforts to revive cruiser 
racing seem about to bear fruit. Several ‘“‘mugs”’ will have 


to be dusted off this season if present plans mature. 












In the World of Yachting 





DR. OTTO L. SCHMIDT 


rr, the Inland Lakes Yachting Association, composed of the yacht clubs of the lakes of 

Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin, there is no one held in higher esteem than the president, 
Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, of Chicago and Lake Geneva. Largely through his efforts the North- 
western and Inland Associations were combined in 1915. He felt that one strong organization 
was better than two weaker ones and his wisdom has been justified by the size of regattas held 
since then in August of each year. The one held August 21st—25th last, on Geneva Lake, 
Wis., brought out a fleet of nearly one hundred entries in three classes, A, E and C, and a 
week of great racing ensued. 

A helmsman himself of great ability, Dr. Schmidt has won many hard fought races. In 
1913 he skippered his own Class A boat to first place in the Inland. On Lake Geneva he took 
the historic Sheridan Cup in 1907—8—13—14—15—16-—18 and 20. 

Dr. Schmidt was elected commodore of the Lake Geneva Yacht Club in 1907; he held that 
position three years, and 1s still one of the trustees. He was commodore of the Northwestern 
Regatta Association in 1911. In 1910 he became a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Inland Lakes Yachting Association. This position he held until 1913 when he was made its 
president, an office he still retains. 

Dr. Schmidt's untiring devotion to the sport, his kindly disposition and fairness have 
made him one of the most respected and best liked men in inland lakes yachting circles. 
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Lines of Sahara, a 10-metre 
model, to the I’ Y. R. U. 
Rule. Scale, one-twelfth of 
full size yacht. The sheets are 
arranged to steer a cutter- 
rigged model running before 
the wind on the starboard jibe. 
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LINES OF THE Rif 1O METRE OLD...CLASS 
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“Trick” Designing of Model Yachts 
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By Percy TaTCHELL 


M* excuse in offering the designed lines of my 
10-metre International Rule model Sahara for 
publication is that they reveal a trick method of de- 
signing a boat. Incidentally, the drawing shows fairly 
clearly how a model is steered across and down the 
wind. To windward, of course, the custom is to steer 
entirely on the balance of the sails with the rudder 
straight. 


Body plan. The set curve 


used for all sections is ticked % 

in on several sections to show he | \ 

how it moves slightly in order ‘| | 
to enclose the requisite area. a ee \ 


The set curves employed are: 
(1) For hull; (2) for bulb. 
They are made of celluloid. 
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The method of designing referred to is roughly as 
follows: Once the essential lines of the boat are fixed, 
that is, the shape of the deck from above, the shape of 
the profile from the side, and the shape of the midship 
section, the arrangement of the volume of the boat is 
got from a displacement curve. There is nothing new 
about this, though it is extremely common to find 
amateur designers working out their displacement 
curve — if at all — after the design is completed. 

The idea, I take it, is that a boat being forced through 
the water pushes aside a certain bulk of water with her 
fore body which has to flow back and fill up the hole 
when she has passed. Therefore the volume of the after 
body of the boat should be made equal to the volume 
of the fore body, and be disposed in as harmonious a 
shape as possible in order to create the least possible 
disturbance and commotion. The question immediately 
crops up as to where the fore body ends and the after 
body begins; in other words, where should the biggest 
section be placed? Should it be in the middle of the 
water line, when it is obvious that the same displace- 
ment curve would do for the after body as for the fore 
body, or should it be farther aft? It is customary to talk 
of this position in decimal terms from the bow end of 
the water line; for instance, half way would be .5, and 
a little farther aft would be .55 or .6 (of the water 
line length). In this particular design .53 was chosen 
as the site of the biggest section. 

How do you get the displacement curve? That is 
what everyone wants to know, and it is a point skated 
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over very gingerly in many articles on yacht designing, even if 
it is not actually ignored. Without going into the matter too 
deeply (skating already, you observe), the procedure advocated is 
as follows: A line representing the length of the water line is 
drawn, and from the point chosen, .53 from the bow end, a per- 
pendicular.is dropped. 

You have already drawn the midship section and measured its 
under water area with a cunning little instrument called a planim- 
eter, which gives the figure in square inches without bother. 
Set off this figure of square inches in units of length along this 
perpendicular to any convenient scale. To make this quite clear, 
suppose that the half mid-section area reads eight square inches 
on the planimeter (it is only necessary to deal with half the boat) ; 
you may like, for convenience, to use a 34-inch scale and mark off 
your perpendicular at 6. 

Colin Archer’s method of dealing with this perpendicular, 
supposing it is intended to make the after displacement curve 
conform to a trochoid, is given in Dixon Kemp’s Yacht Architec- 
ture. (The subject of designing to a displacement curve is fully 
dealt with in Norman Skene’s Elements of Yacht Design published 
by YACHTING.) 

Having marked this spot on the perpendicular and having 
decided to make the forward displacement a curve of versed 
sines, this curve is drawn by dividing the forward part of the 
water line into equal divisions, and erecting offsets proportional 
to the length of the perpendicular, as prescribed for that par- 
ticular curve. 

As this description is meant to be intelligible to novices as well 
as high-brows, it is well to emphasize that there is no difficulty in 
using a planimeter, and that a curve of versed sines and a trochoid 
curve are quite simple to draw, the method for doing so being 
given in most books on yacht designing. 

Continuing with the fore body of the boat first, it will be your 
object to make the area of each section correspond with the 
number of square inches indicated by the length of the offset to 
the curve opposite the position of that section. How exactly this 
is done, I shall come to later. 

We now measure, with the planimeter, the area enclosed be- 
tween the curve of versed sines, the perpendicular and the forward 
part of the water line, a bit at a time, and add it up. Our object 
next is to draw a displacement curve for the after body of such a 
shape as to enclose between itself, the perpendicular, and the 
after part of the water line, an area equal to that of the fore body 
we have just found. 

A curve of versed sines on this shorter base line will obviously 
be too small, while the trochoid encloses too much (see design), 
but by averaging the offsets of these two curves and reducing them 
proportionately, a curve can be drawn — by trial and error — 
that embraces the exact area required. We shall make the area 
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(Left) International 
Class A model 
sloop Bunny II, 
designed by J. A. 
Potter. The plans 
of this model ap- 
peared in Yachting, 
August, 1927. 


Yankee Doodle 
an Inter- 
Class A 
model designed by 
S. Houghton Cox 
and built by E. A. 
Bull, which raced in 
the eliminations at 
Washington 
July. She did well 
in light airs. 
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of each section in the after part of the boat conform to the length 
of its corresponding offset, just as in the case of the bow half. 

A little reflection will make it evident that tables of areas for 
sections, with the midship sections in various positions in the 
water line length, could be drawn up, obviating the necessity for 
any displacement curve drawing at all. 

Now for the method of filling in the sections. It will be near 
enough if we take two sections in the bow half and two in the 
stern half and make them the correct area; all the others will 
follow. The trick attached to this particular design now comes in. 
It will be noticed that the top half and the bottom half of the 
midship section, i.e., that part of the curve above and that below 
the turn of the bilge (or greatest bulge), are drawn with the same 
drawing curve reversed, and that at the point where the two 
halves meet a spot has been inked on the curve. 

The curve used is one of a home-made set. I described a method 
of making these in the British Yachting Monthly for December, 
1919, but an ordinary shop curve of the right shape will do as 
well, and it is not essential to use the same curve top and bottom. 

To put in the intermediate sections. 

On the body plan, or plan that contains the midship section, we 
have drawn a diagonal line and we mean to have the top and 
bottom half of the section meet always on this line, the curve 
above to be similar to the curve below, reversed. In other words, 
the greatest bulge of each section will be at the crossing of this 
diagonal, and the sections throughout will be drawn by use of 
a part of the same celluloid curve. 

Take the third section from the bow end of the water line. 
(See body plan.) Reference to the length of its offset on the dis- 
placement curve will show that it ought to have an area of X 
inches. The spot for this section at the deck we know from the 
other plans, and also that for the profile on the middle line. What 
we do not know and have to find — by trial and error — is the 
spot on the diagonal on the body plan where the upper half and 
lower half, drawn with a part of this same drawing curve, will 
flow sweetly into each other and embrace the required area. It is 
surprising how quickly this pleasant little puzzle solves itself, with 
a good piece of India rubber, the drawing in of light pencil lines, 
and marking where the ink spot has moved to, then testing with 
the planimeter. It will be noticed that the ink spot is equidistant 
from the diagonal top and bottom in each section, and that in the 
bow half, where the boat flattens, it crosses the diagonal, and that 
in the after half, where the boat becomes more bulgy, it recedes. 

Having got in two intermediate sections in the bow and two in 
the stern by this method, there will be five points through which 
to lay off the actual curve of the diagonal. This line will give the 
position of all the spots for the remaining sections on the diagonal 
in the body plan, and the rest of the boat can be quickly filled in, 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The Englewood yacht basin on the Hudson, under the Palisades. The need of such basins in New York City is acute. 


The Need for Municipal Yacht Basins in New York 


NEW YORK CITY has provided public golf links, polo fields, 
tennis courts, fields for football, baseball and cricket, and 
facilities for the enjoyment of many other sports. A municipal 
airport is to be built, though the number of aeroplanes is rela- 
tively limited, but this largest city in the United States has done 
nothing to help yachting and motor boating, while many other 


Chicago provides several basins for power yachts within the city 
limits. This one is in Lincoln Park. 


much smaller cities, with far fewer pleasure craft, and with lesser 
natural facilities, have their public yacht basins. 

From time to time there have been feeble, unorganized appeals 
for the building of such basins by the city but they have amounted 
to little and have been unproductive of practical results. Those in 
the city administration who must be relied upon to make these 
public yacht basins possible are reported to be favorably disposed 
toward the project but they cannot be expected to look for 
excuses to spend the city’s money. A popular and well organized 
campaign must be launched to arouse interest in the subject; 
action may then justly be expected. 

There are said to be in the neighborhood of 25,000 privately 
owned pleasure craft in New York waters. That number does not 
begin to represent the number of persons directly and’ indirectly 
interested in the sport, for some yachts are owned by two or 
more, and all are enjoyed by others than the owners. A very size- 
able number of enthusiasts may be mustered up. 





The points where these public yacht basins are most needed are 
along the shores of Riverside Drive and the Hudson River, at 
intervals between Seventy-Second Street and Fort Washington 
Point, and along the East River water frontage from Twenty- 
Fourth to Fiftieth Streets. It is in these two sections that, during 
the season of water sports, thousands of pleasure craft of every 
size seek in vain for protection from swift running tides, the wash 
of ever passing vessels, and from driftwood. 

Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and even little Miami have their 
municipal yacht basins. More to the existence of these public 
shelters from the elements than to anything else may be attrib- 
uted the remarkable growth of interest in motor boating and 
yachting in these places. There are thousands of New Yorkers 
who would own their own yachts if there were available better, 
more convenient, protected places where they might be kept. 

Inter-State Park has erected basins in the Hudson River oppo- 
site Dyckman Street. Starting with a relatively small basin, the 
demand for extension has resulted in the provision of much larger 
accommodations, and even these have been crowded during the 
past yachting season. The demand for these limited berthing 
spaces, even in an inaccessible location, demonstrates the need of 
adequate basins along the shores of Manhattan Island. 

The owner of the great steam or Diesel powered yacht who goes 
ashore in his launch realizes the need for such basins as well as 
the owners of speedy commuting power boats who make the run 
to the city each day from Long Island, Westchester County or 
Connecticut, or the owners of the smaller cruisers and other 
types of craft which abound in the Hudson River north of 
Seventy-Second Street. 

Frequently the owners of large yachts and their guests, arriving 
at the now exposed landing stages, or leaving them in their 
launches, are tossed about by the swells from passing vessels and 
are sometimes drenched with the none too clean wash as it shoots 
up between launch and float. Commuters have no marine garages 
where their yachts may remain in even comparative safety. As 
for the owners of the smaller cruisers who make their homes 
aboard during the summer, they must be acrobats, and somnam- 
bulistic ones, too, if they are to remain in their berths while the 
little craft roll and pitch as a result of the short, steep swells that 
deep-bodied tugs and river liners generate as they go their way. 
Crockery, pots, pans— in fact, everything that is not lashed 
down aboard the smaller craft — goes kiting about wildly and it 
takes a nimble seafarer to keep on his feet when the wee packet 
starts cavorting. 

The city receives some revenue from its public golf courses but 
none from its fields for football, baseball, cricket and polo. 

(Continued on page 106) 











The Nantucket One-Design Class 


NUMBER of yachtsmen who do their sailing around 
Nantucket, feeling the need of a small, able little 
sloop which could be used for day sailing and racing in 
the choppy waters of Nantucket Sound, commissioned 
John G. Alden to draw up the plans which are reproduced 
on this page. A dozen or so orders have been placed with 
George L. Chaisson, of Swampscott, Mass., and the 
complete boats will be delivered to their owners next 
summer at a cost somewhat less than $750 each. 

The dimensions of the little craft are: l.o.a. 21’ 2”; 
l.w.l., 16’; beam, 6’ 5’’; draft, 16’; sail area, 222 sq. ft. 
They are fairly beamy little centerboarders, with short 
overhangs, nice sheer, and good freeboard. The floors are 
flat, with a firm turn of the bilge. The entrance is fine, 
indicating good performance in lumpy waters despite 
the generous beam. They will carry 400 pounds of inside 
lead ballast, and watertight bulkheads fore and aft will 
make them unsinkable. 

The jib-headed sloop rig will be quite easy to handle, 
and the cockpit is nicely laid out to hold several people 
comfortably. The design follows fairly closely in both hull 
and rig the one-design class of the Conanicut Yacht 
Club, of Jamestown, R. I., formed several seasons ago, 
which proved remarkably successful in every way. 





































Sail plan. 
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Deck and cockpit. 
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A Twin Screw Power Schooner 


HE accompanying plans of a “power schooner,” 

sometimes called a ‘‘50-50”’ cruiser, are of a twin 
screw Diesel-motored craft from the board of Howard 
and Munro, naval architects and yacht brokers of Boston, 
Mass., who have been particularly active in developing 
this particular type of yacht. The designers feel that while 
under sail alone she lacks the ability of a real sailing yacht, 
nevertheless she will jog along surprisingly well in a 
breeze, with an easy motion in rough water that is often 
lacking in a straight power cruiser. 

The dimensions of this craft are: l.o.a. 52’ 6’; l.w.1. 50’; 
beam, 13’ 3”; draft, 3’ 10’; sail area, 950 sq. ft. A 10,000 
pound iron shoe insures stability under sail, the construc- 
tion is rugged throughout, and the finish and equipment 
is high class in every respect. 

The power plant consists of twin Cummins Diesel 
motors, giving a great cruising radius, and a speed of 10 
to 12 miles an hour. The fuel capacity is 300 gallons, and 
the water capacity 250 gallons. 
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Accommodation plan of the ‘‘50—50’’ cruiser designed by Howard and Munro, of Boston, Mass. 




















Sail plan of the Sparkman & Stephens ketch. 
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A Snappy Jib-Headed Ketch 


O* this and the following page are shown the plans of 
a good looking auxiliary cruising ketch from the 
board of Sparkman & Stephens, of New York City, whose 
dimensions are: |.o.a. 40’; l.w.l. 30’ 6’; beam, 11’; draft, 
6’ 4”; sail area, without jib topsail, 864 sq. ft.; total sail 
area, 950 sq. ft. The plans show a craft with moderate 
ends, good freeboard, firm sections, easy sheer, which 
should sail well with the efficient jib-headed rig and be 
easy to handle at all times. The lateral plane is long enough 
to insure steady steering in a seaway, while stepping the 
mizzen at the height of the cockpit floor allows the motor 
to be placed well aft, giving unusual accommodations be- 
low decks. 

Abaft the forepeak is a nice double stateroom, followed 
by a toilet room to port and large locker opposite. The 
main cabin sleeps four, abaft which is the galley to port 
and oilskin locker and the buffet opposite. The engine 
compartment may be completely bulkheaded off, with 
large watertight door for removal of engine flywheel or en- 
tire motor. A speed under power of 7 knots should be 
easily made with a fair sized motor, and ample tankage 
for fuel and water assures a large cruising radius without 
refilling. 











Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the 40-foot ketch designed by Sparkman & Stephens, described on preceding page. 

















A 36-Foot Sedan Runabout for a New England Commuter 


HE plans of the attractive 36-foot sedan runabout 

shown below were drawn for a client of the New Eng- 
land Marine Sales Co., of Boston, Mass., by Fred W. 
Goeller, and show a fine looking boat which should make 
an excellent commuter. She is of the round bottom type, 
with nearly 10 feet beam and generous freeboard forward, 
being developed particularly with a view to easy and safe 
performance under rough weather conditions where other 











types of hulls are often uncomfortable and sometimes 
dangerous. 

In this design the thought kept in mind was to provide 
not only a large forward cockpit, which is becoming in- 
creasingly popular, but also to provide a cabin with full 
headroom, containing a toilet and comfortable berths, so 
that the boat could be used for week-end trips with the 
comfort that is impossible to obtain in most runabouts. 
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The attractive 36-foot sedan commuter designed by Fred W. Goeller, of the New England Marine Sales Co. 
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Outboard profile and interior accommodation plan of the twin-screw Diesel yacht designed by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation. 


A Twin Screw 120-Foot Diesel Motor Yacht Designed by Consolidated 


BOVE are shown the plans of a handsome twin-screw 
Diesel motor yacht from the drafting room of the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, Morris Heights, 
New York City, which is a fine example of the modern 
continuous deckhouse type of yacht which is enjoying so 
much popularity at present. There is an inside passage in 
the deckhouse, with the galley on deck. The accommoda- 
tions include four double staterooms and four singles, 
with the radio room ‘and. captain’s stateroom arranged 
abaft the pilot house. 
Equipped with two 300 h.p. Speedway Diesel motors, 
this 120-footer has a cruising speed of 13 miles an hour, 


_and a large cruising radius without refueling. 





A 47-Foot Jib-Headed Yaw] with 
Moderate Draft 


N attractive jib-headed yawl with ample beam and 
moderate draft is shown in the plans on this and the 

next page from the board of Eldredge-McInnis, naval archi- 
tects and yacht brokers of Boston, Mass. She was designed 
for W. H. Fraser, mayor of Trenton, Ontario, Canada, 
and is being built by Ditchburn Boats, Limited, Orilla, 
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The 47-foot jib-headed yawl designed by Eldredge-McInnis. 
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Canada. Her principal dimensions are: |.o.a. 46’ 10’’; l.w.1. 
33’; draft, 4’; sail area, 825 sq. ft. The lead keel weighs 
9000 Ibs. and there is a small additional amount of lead 
inside for trimming purposes. 

The interior layout is conventional, with a double state- 
room forward, followed by toilet room, lockers, bureaus, 
etc., with the main cabin amidships and galley abreast the 


Accommodation plan of the 47-foot jib-headed yawl designed by Eldredge-McInnis for the mayor of Trenton, Ontario, Canada. 


companion steps, the latter being on the port side. A 30 
h.p. motor, installed on the center line, with shaft running 
through the deadwood, should drive her at better than 7 
miles an hour cruising speed. 

The Marconi rig is moderate, the spars being kept 
fairly short and a bowsprit eliminated, making her really 
a knockabout yawl. 


A Small Seagoing Diesel Yacht Designed by R. E. Barry 


HE 72-foot water line steel Diesel-motored yacht 

whose plans are shown below is about as small a craft 
of this type as can be produced with the requisite stabil- 
ity, seaworthiness and accommodations, especially when 
a living room on deck is desired. This craft was designed 
by R. E. Barry, naval architect of New London, Conn., 
for a Chicago yachtsman who wishes to take summer 
cruises along the Atlantic coast from Bar Harbor to 
Washington. Ballast will be carried and a large range of 
stability provided. 





A Fairbanks-Morse CO engine turning up 360 r.p.m. 
will be fitted, which should develop a speed of 12 miles an 
hour. The 3 k.w. Cummins Diesel electric plant will be in- 
stalled on rubber pads to reduce noise. Many of the 
auxiliaries will be electrically driven. 

The accommodations include three double staterooms, 
all with spring beds, and two bathrooms, besides ample 
room for the crew in the forecastle. The interior will be ° 
finished in white with mahogany trim and furniture, and 
plywood ceilings, except in the engine room and galley. 

































































Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the small seagoing Diesel yacht designed by R. E. Barry, of New London. 














Profile of the Rhodes-designed 45-foot 
stock cruisers building by M. M. Davis 
& Son, Solomons, Md. 








NCE again Chesapeake Bay is heard from. This time 
it is an announcement from M. M. Davis & Son, of 
Solomons, Maryland, to the effect that they have entered 
the power cruiser field with a stock cruiser from the board 
of P. L. Rhodes, of New York. This good looking craft, 
whose plans appear upon this page, is to be a 45-footer, of 
decidedly husky construction, with a.beam of 11’6”’ and 
draft of 3’, which will slip along at speeds from 10 to 13 
miles an hour, according to the power selected, the 8-foot 
engine compartment having plenty of room for the in- 
stallation of a motor anywhere between 50 and 150 h.p., 
either gasoline or Diesel. 
She will be of the popular raised deck, bridge deck type, 
with good beam and freeboard, and flaring sections for- 


A Rhodes-Designed Stock Cruiser from Solomons Island 


ward for dryness. Frames and planking will be heavier 
than found on many boats of the same size and type, 
backed up by a mahogany house and joiner work. There is 
full headroom throughout the boat, and 6’3” in the after 
cabin, while ventilation has been well taken care of. 

The after cabin, entered from the after deck, contains 
two nice berths, large wardrobe, two buffets, etc., and 
connects with a toilet room on the port side. The forward 
cabin has two lower and two upper berths, with more 
wardrobes, bureaus, lockers, etc., and a second toilet 
room, also to port. Two 110-gallon fuel tanks are located 
in the ’midships motor compartment, assuring a large 
cruising radius, while a 100-gallon water tank is concealed 
under the ’thwartships seat on the bridge deck. 




















































































































Cabin plan and inboard profile of the Davis 45-foot stock power cruisers, designed by P. L. Rhodes. 
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question of squaresails, as applied to yachts. I have 

talked to a number of yachtsmen who have tried 
them. Most of them gave them up as a bad job. Those who 
clung to them quite failed to convince me of their useful- 
ness. Still, never having been shipmates with one myself, 
I have hesitated to come right out and spill a lot of the- 
oretical dope against them. Wherefore, I am more than 
grateful to Alf Loomis for his article last month, in which 
he gives good and sufficient reasons why squaresails are 
far from an unmixed blessing on a yacht, particularly if 
you are in a hurry to get anywhere. Yes, I can imagine 
that under certain conditions, such as in a steady Trade 
wind of a given strength, a squaresail might be a fine sail. 
But for average deep water cruising and racing, I string 
right along with Alf. Put your money in a properly cut 
spinnaker, learn how to set it and take it in, and you have 
a squaresail beaten four ways from any jack ever dealt. 


YOR some time now I have been pondering over the 


* * * 


Which naturally leads to a discussion of the question of 
speed in long distance cruising. Some people like to get 
there fast, at a possible sacrifice of comfort. Others go all 
out for a comfortable trip, and don’t worry about how 
long it takes to get there. Wherefore it is decidedly inter- 
esting to me to find that two thoroughly experienced 
deep water cruising men— Conor O’Brien and Com- 
mander E. G. Martin — hold quite opposite opinions on 
the subject. For O’Brien, in his book, Across Three Oceans, 
says: ‘I would therefore lay down as the one rule in- 
violable for an ocean voyage, which I regret that I did not 
always observe: Never stop driving the ship, unless it is 
absolutely necessary to rest all hands. They will growl at 
the time, but like it in the end.”’ And here is what Com- 
mander Martin has to say: “‘In an earlier chapter I sug- 
gested that deep water sailing is essentially a test of en- 
durance and that the element of hurry should therefore 
not enter into the sailing of the ship. A comparatively 
slight gain in speed may mean a great deal more wear and 
tear upon the ship and her crew.”’ So, whichever way you 
lean, you have the support of a distinguished deep water 
sailor to back you up in your arguments. 

Incidentally, both O’Brien and Martin are pro-square- 
sail men. But I don’t recall hearing that Jolie Brise ever 
used a squaresail in an ocean race. And I wonder if the 
squaresail on Saoirse had anything to do with the crew 
trouble which O’Brien experienced on his cruise around 
the world? 








Since writing a paragraph last month in which I men- 
tioned Captain Drake and his little schooner Pilgrim, 
word trickles in that the doughty Captain has been ship- 
wrecked again, and that Pilgrim is a total loss, making the 
third successive craft which Drake has lost. Which gives 
rise to the thought that perhaps there is something wrong 
with the Captain’s seamanship, or his boats. At any rate, 
it would seem as though he would be safer ashore than 
knocking around alone in a crudely built and rigged boat 
of his own design. 

* * * 

It appears that the proposed shifting of the British- 
American team races from 6-metre boats to 8-metres 
would not take place, presumably on account of the in- 
creased first cost of the larger craft and the increased 
difficulty in transporting them on shipboard. Neverthe- 
less, the new open 8-metre class is going strong in this 
country, no less than eight new boats now being under 
construction, and two or more possibilities in the offing. 
Looks like a mighty good start for the “ Eights.” 

~*~ * * 

That article last month by Dr. Banks, telling about how 
easy it is to construct an anchor light which will burn for 
over a week, should be appreciated by the many yachts- 
men who must leave their craft unguarded for days at a 
time. And incidentally, the information that charring of 
the lamp wick is due principally to impurities in the oil is 
decidedly interesting. If the special oil could be procured 
in small quantities, no doubt many people would use it in 
ordinary side lights and running lights, and binnacle lights 
besides. 

And while we’re talking about special anchor lights, 
why not have side lights which will burn brightly and 
steadily, and not blow out as soon as it breezes up a bit? 
It’s really quite simiple. Take the font from your regular 
side light, throw away the burner, and buy one which 
comes equipped with a chimney, and the trick is done. 
It’s the lack of a chimney which makes the usual side light 
and anchor light such a pesky, unreliable affair. How 
would the old parlor lamp burn in a wind without a chim- 
ney? Same thing with side lights. And by using the 
special burner, wick and oil in your side lights, you should 
have the next thing to perfection —a light which would 
burn several nights without refilling, wouldn’t need in- 
cessant cleaning and wick trimming, and would stay lit and 
give a splendid, steady glow. The marine lamp manu- 
facturer who will act on these suggestions should find a 
ready sale for the improved lanterns. 
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The Confederate Privateers 
By Witt1aM Morrison Rosinson, JR. 


(Yale University Press, 1928. $4) 

N The Confederate Privateers William Morrison Robin- 
son, Jr., has given us a valuable historical summary of 
a little-known aspect of the Civil War. It is concisely and 
carefully presented, and must be a mosaic of countless 
fragments of painstaking research. In addition to that his 
general comments are for the most part clear and incisive. 

To quote from the concluding chapter of the book: 

“The swing of Time’s pendulum was in the direction of 
radicalism, and the success of the North in the war was 
inevitable. Anomalously, the revolutionists fought under 
the guise of established government and the conservatives 
under the stigma of insurgency. 

‘“‘Another anomaly is presented in the fact that Con- 
federate privateering — which was essentially a clinging 
to the traditions of the past — introduced into actual 
combat the first ironclad, the Manassas, and the first 
submarine, the Hunley. And Confederate private enter- 
prise also brought into existence the first of the David 
class of steamboats.” 

Classified as it is in chapters dealing not only with the 
names, descriptions, and histories of the many craft of all 
sorts that went out to hamper Federal commerce, but also 
casually, with the characters and motives of the men who 
built, financed, and manned them, there is the beginning 
of a thrill in almost every aspect of the book, which almost 
makes it a book of exceptional general interest. 

Almost — because of two restrictions. In the strict at- 

tention given to fact, and the nearly expressed intention 
of the author not to weaken into details, real or imaginary, 
an enforced brevity is imposed upon the subject which 
hurts it. How rarely one can say that about any book 
nowadays! But the suggestions one finds of recorded and 
hearsay pieces which must have existed in the sources of 
authority make one feel the deprivation, and constitute 
a real fault in the text. 
_ The other restriction is in the restraint Mr. Robinson 
has placed upon his own style. For instance, the chapter 
on the remarkable adventure of Captain Greathouse has 
a fine flavor at the start. But, as if afraid of himself, the 
author very soon again becomes categorical, although his 
subject is of so great interest that he could not, even if he 
would, be dull. 

Again, in his sympathy with those who so bravely and 
ingeniously entered the privateering for the Confederacy, 
he would, I believe, have written a much longer and a 
really great book, had he let himself go. Surely, at this 
distance of time, that would have been permissible. In- 
stead of that he utters certain irrepressible hints of his 
feelings, which do not help the book, since they either 
— defensive, or cast aspersion on the kettle for being 

ack. 

However, the book is seaworthy, and snug, and trim 
over all, and we cheerfully recommend it to our readers, 


professional, or economic, literary, or simply romantic. 
G. W. MAson. 


The Cruise of the. Northern Light 
By Mrs. Joun BorpDEN 


(Macmillan Company, 1928. $4.50) 
HE glamor and charm of the Arctic, that region 
which has swallowed more ships in a short space of 
time than any other ocean, is vigorously and vividly por- 
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trayed in this new book by Mrs. Borden. It is the first 
book in which a woman records her own experiences in the 
Arctic, and after finishing it we are tempted to say that 
while the ‘‘Sea Scouts had a great adventure,”’ so did all 
the other members of the party. 

The volume is written in something of a diary form of 
the Arctic expedition fitted out by Captain John Borden 
in the summer of 1927 for the Field Museum of Chicago. 
The racy narrative style of the author takes the reader 
along on that cruise lasting from April until September, 
from San Francisco to Wrangel Island and return. There 
is hardly a dull moment’s reading in the entire book. 

The Northern Light was especially constructed for the 
trip. She measured 140 feet over all, 30 feet beam and 15 
feet draft. The wooden hull was 20 inches thick and be- 
low the water line was covered with a sheet of iron bark. 
She was a two-masted schooner with a twin-screw Diesel 
installation for auxiliary power. Judging by the require- 
ments made of the little ship, and the way she met them, 
there could have been nothing more to be desired. 

The course followed took the expedition to Victoria, 
B. C. From there they followed the inland route to Ju- 
neau, then struck across the Gulf of Alaska to the Aleutian 
Islands. Every minute of the voyage through these fas- 
cinating waters is wonderfully vivid. The navigation and 
handling of the little ship with her crew of Sea Scouts, 
the picturesque mountain country and the straggling 
villages of that northern outpost all come in for their 
share. 

As the purpose of the cruise was to gather specimens for 
the museum, it is very natural that much of the book 
should deal with the hunting episodes of the party. But 
right here lies much of the humor. The rain and the barren 
tundra called forth many incidents which in the writing 
appear humorous, although at the time they must have 
had their pathos. But they all got their Alaskan brown 
bears, the largest carnivorous animals on earth. Then, in 
running up past St. Lawrence Island to Nome, there was 
the thrilling S. O. S. call and the standing by a ship on an 
unknown reef in the fog of that northern sea, with no 
other ships north of the Pacific. 

But the real adventure comes in the Arctic Ocean it- 
self, with the shifting ice pack, the Eskimo hunters, the 
walrus, and the polar bear. And for drama there was the 
sighting of Wrangel Island with its tiny outpost of Rus- 
sian civilization, never before in its two years of history 

seen by other white men — not to say women. 

Even if Mrs. Borden had not known how to make a 
corking story out of the cruise, the many pictures them- 
selves would tell the story and make it worth while. If you 
like adventure, big game hunting, or cruising you will 
like the Cruise of the Northern Light. Gs 





A New Edition of the Coast Pilot 


E are just in receipt of a new edition of the United 

States Coast Pilot of the Atlantic Coast from Cape 
Henry to Key West, published by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. This volume replaces the 
previous edition, published in 1922, and supplements 
charts of this section of the coast by furnishing detailed 
descriptions and sailing directions for the coasts and har- 
bors, and also contains a large amount of general informa- 
tion on such subjects as weather conditions, radio service, 
navigation aids, etc. Important sailing directions and 
distances between the ports are given in tabular form. 
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Cruiser at the Motor Boat SHOW 
Tre 43 NAVIGATOR 


ONE OF THE HUMPHREYS 
DIESEL CRUISER SQUADRON 


was conducted off the Port of NewYork 
with a Humphreys twin screw 58 footer. 





Tbe HUMPHREYS 
NAVIGATOR 


Length over all - 42'6" 
Beam extreme o £7’ 
Draft - - - - 3’ 
Headroom incabin 6'2" 


Fresh water capacity 
200 gallons 


Fuel oil capacity 325 gallons 
Cruising radius 1000 miles 
Speed - - - 11-12 miles 


The Humphreys 43 Navigator will be on 
the floor of the coming Motor BoatShow 
in NewYork—completely furnished and 
equipped. Inspect her there. You will see 
the actual finished example embodying 
the things all motorboat men are talking 
about — Diesel Cruiser safety — Diesel 
Cruiser economy—Diesel cruising range. 


Here is One of the Many Conclusive Proofs 
Why You Should Buy a Humphreys Cruiser 


A few weeks ago, a non-stop test run 


Distance run - 
Fuel consumed - 


Fuel cost per gallon 


Total fuel cost - 
Cost perhour - 


Cost per mile 


Time run 


Average speed 


147 miles 
87 gallons 

6c 
$5.22 

43l46c 

346Cc 

11 hrs. 55 min. 
12.3 miles per hour 


Compare these cost figures with any 
other form of power. 


But a Humphreys gives you something more 


At the Show, study carefully the increased space made available through 
Humphreys specialized designing. The 43 Navigator is the biggest little boat 
you have ever stepped aboard, and has the sweetest, trimmest lines. She is 
every inch a ship —a seagoing one. As in the case of ali Humphreys Cruisers, 
the construction is of the finest: oak keel, cedar planking, copper wit p See 
her at the Show, or write now for complete Catalog which contains all details 
of this vessel as well as the other members of the Humphreys Diesel Cruiser 


Squadron. 


“ FREDERIC P. 
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38-Foot Chris-Craft Cruiser 
in Production 


OR some time past, the proving grounds 

on the St. Clair River, at Algonac, 
Mich., where the Chris-Craft plant is lo- 
cated, have been the scene of interesting 
tests. Chris-Craft designers have been work- 
ing on a new, 30-mile-an-hour, Vee-bottom 
cruiser, to contain eating, sleeping and 
lounging accommodations, yet retaining all 
of the characteristic speed, maneuverability 
and other performance qualities of the 
Chris-Craft runabout and sedan models. 
Those who have seen this new boat are 
unanimous in their opinion that it rep- 
resents a departure in boat building —a 
departure quite in keeping with modern 
boating tendencies. 
* The new boat, priced at $15,000, will 
easily accommodate a party of 15 or 16 
persons; it is provided with a large, luxuri- 
ously finished and completely equipped 
cabin, containing two Pullman-type berths 
and seats, galley, buffet locker, lavatory, 
and clothes closet; it may be driven either 
from a bridge deck abaft the cabin or from 
the forward cockpit. The over all length is 
38 feet and the beam 10 feet. Average head 
room in the cabin is 6 feet, 334 inches. A 
200-h.p. Chris-Craft, 8-cylinder, 90° Vee- 
type motor, furnishes the power. 





Marlin, a fast West Coast cruiser owned by H. J. Thurling and built by G. W. Kneass 
Co., San Francisco. Powered by twin Scripps G-6 motors, Marlin does 23 m.p.h. 


The new 38-foot, 30-miles-per-hour Chris-Craft express cruiser. Its easy handling qualities and ability to bank on the turns are proving very 


desirable features. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


A 56-Foot ‘‘Commuter-Cruiser’’ 


Described as a “‘commuter-cruiser,’’ a 56- 
footer, the latest design from the board of 
Frederick K. Lord, illustrates an interesting 
development of those two uses into a type of 
yacht that should prove popular. Designed 
for Mr. Sherman M. Fairchild, president of 
the Fairchild Aviation Corporation, it has 
been decided to standardize this new com- 
posite type. George Lawley & Sons Corpora- 
tion, of Neponset, Mass., are to be the 
builders. 

The first boat of this design is to be 
equipped with a pair of Liberty’s, and a 
speed of 30 miles an hour is expected. In 
others, where a lesser speed might be de- 
sired, other types of motors might be used, 
giving speeds of from 23 miles per hour and 
upwards. 

The size, 56 feet, is sufficient to insure 
seaworthiness, to provide the accommoda- 
tions requisite for cruising but not embodied 
in most commuters. In this particular 
instance, sleeping accommodations for eight 
are provided, together with a sizable galley, 
spacious deckhouse, a cleverly contrived 
forward cockpit, complete controls from a 
navigating bridge, a sun deck and spacious 
quarters for the crew. 

The construction is to be somewhat 
heavier than is customary for commuters, 











an item which is most essential in a cruiser, 
but this added strength is not obtained at 
sacrifice of the speed necessary for com- 
muting. All appointments and equipment 
are to be up to date. 


The New England Boat Show 


New England’s big midwinter marine 
spectacle, the New England Motor Boat 
and Engine Show to be held in Boston, 
February 4th to 9th, is exciting unprece- 
dented interest. Scheduled two months in 
advance of the opening of the active boating 
season, the Boston Motor Boat Show will 
mark the opening of the trade season. Last 
year’s event was the first in eight years in 
Boston. It struck a popular chord, as evi- 
denced by the attendance of more than 
200,000 people, and its success was reflected 
in the increased volume of business reported 
by the trade in the season which followed. 

About one-third of the space at the com- 
ing show will be devoted to outboard craft 
and engines, as well as accessories from 
every section of the country. Improved de- 
signs and speedier engines will be a feature 
of both boats and motors in the coming 
show. Reports from manufacturers indicate 
that the speed boats of 1928 have furnished 
the models for improved types of water 
= which will be introduced at the coming 
show. 


Powered by Scripps 


A West Coast yacht that is attracting 
interest is Marlin, owned by H. J. Thurling 
and built by George W. Kneass Co., of San 
Francisco. 

On a recent run from San Francisco to 
Sacramento, via Steamboat Slough, a dis- 
tance of 113 miles, an average speed of 23 
miles per hour at 1,625 r.p.m. was the 
accomplishment. At 2,000 r.p.m. the speed 
was considerably greater. These were but 
trial runs, preparatory to a 400-mile cruise 
planned for early winter. 

The specifications of the Marlin are as 
follows: Power, twin Scripps G-6 motors; 
length o. a., 47 feet; beam, 11 feet; draft, 3 


feet. 
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Efficiency: That’s the word that best describes the quality 
of a Kermath marine engine. Speed! Power! Endurance! Maximum opera- 
tion with minimum effort! Low fuel consumption! Here’s a compact, 
thoroughly modern, highly efficient power plant just made to order for 

our runabout, work boat, cruiser, tender or auxiliary. All Af All sizes. 

sed all over the world. Write for instructive catalog which fully explains 
Kermath — one of the world’s most efficient and most popular marine 
motors. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
90 King Street West., Toronto, Ontario 


New York Show Rooms -_- - 5th Avenue & 15th Street 
Boston Display Rooms - =- «+ 1087 Commonwealth Avenue 


‘4 Kermath Always Runs”’ 
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New Dee Wite Outboard 
Runabout 


Through the incorporation of several 
features of interest a new outboard built by 
the boat division of the Dwight Lumber 
Company, Detroit, Mich., is achieving a 
high degree of popularity in the boating 
field. 

Of mahogany construction, the new Dee 
Wite Outboard is of unusual quality and 
beauty of finish. It was designed by Russell 
J. Pouliot, Detroit naval architect and de- 
signer of a number of well-known craft. The 
bottom is of double-planked construction, 
a feature which, so far as is known, is ex- 
clusive in the outboard field. Many other 
features combine to add further interest. 
Included among these are an over all 
length of 16 feet; a beam of 54 inches; a 24- 
inch freeboard; a knife-edge prow that 
makes for easy riding; double cockpits with 
upholstered seat cushions and backs; seat- 
ing capacity of six, with ample storage 
space; windshield; heavy oak keel; and last 
but not least, complete equipment. 

In reality, this new Dee Wite is more of a 
runabout than an outboard, in so far as ap- 
pearance and seaworthiness are concerned. 
Its unusually high freeboard, coupled with 
its knife-edge flare forward, insure a dry, 
comfortable, family-type boat suited to gen- 
eral service requirements, rather than speed 
and thrills alone. Speed, however, has not 
been sacrificed. It is possible to get speeds 
up to 35 miles an_hour, depending upon 
motor equipment. The boat is designed to 
permit the use of any standard outboard 
motor. 


Cox & Stevens, Inc., Estab- 
lish Office in Detroit 


There has been such an increase of inter- 
est in yachting throughout the Middle 
West during the past year that Cox & 
Stevens, Inc., of New York City, whose 
name has been actively connected with 
yacht designing and yacht brokerage for 
many years, have arranged to open a branch 
office in Detroit. 

This office is located in the Barlum Tower, 
Cadillac Square, and will be in charge of 
Mr. William E. Fermann, a naval architect 
of Detroit. With Mr. Fermann will be as- 
sociated Mr. John W. Chapman, who 
comes from the New York office of Cox & 
Stevens, Inc. 

The Detroit office will not only be able 
to supply accurate and prompt information 
regarding yachts available for sale or charter, 
but will also handle the design of new yachts, 
= under the general supervision of the main 
office. 





Stormcock, a 14-foot outboard boat equipped with an 
Elto Quad, in which Capt. P. R. Bordewich recently crossed 
the North Sea from Harwich to Ostend. Particularly heavy 
weather was experienced in the crossing, during which the 
fuel supply became exhausted. 








The new Dee Wite 16-foot outboard runabout. She is a roomy, seaworthy boat in 
which the elements of speed have not been sacrificed. Built by the Dwight Lumber 
Co., Detroit, from designs by R. J. Pouliot. 


Lyon-Tuttle Corporation Adds 
To Personnel 


It is announced that Alec Imm, who at 
one time operated the Reliance Boat Co., 
and who was later in charge of the produc- 
tion department of Horace E. Dodge Boat 
Works, and Walter Leveau, former chief 
engineer of the Horace E. Dodge Boat 
Works, have joined the Lyon-Tuttle Cor- 
poration. Walter S. Smith, for six years 
general manager for Gar Wood, Inc., is in 
charge of the City Island, N. Y., plant which 
has been undergoing enlargement during the 
past summer, until it is now recognized as 
one of the most modern yards in the country. 

Howard W. Lyon, Inc., announces the 
opening of a service station at the Royal 
Poinciana Yacht Basin, Palm Beach, Fla. 


A New Fuel Pump 


The Consolidated Instrument Company, 
305 East 47th Street, New York City, has 
perfected, after much careful experimenta- 
tion, a new fuel pump which the Dawn Boat 
Company of Clason Point, New York, has 
decided to install on all their boats. The new 
pump is known as the Feed A Motor and 
pumps any required capacity of fuel up to 18 
gallons per hour. The manufacturers claim 
their pump is simply constructed, easy to 
attach and fool-proof. Readers of YACHTING 
will be supplied, upon request to the manu- 
facturers, with full information regarding 
this Feed A Motor pump and other well- 
known Consolidated Instrument Company 
accessories. 





The latest Matthews 38-foot Sport Cruiser, running at 26 

miles per hour on Lake Erie during November. This new 

boat combines speed, comfort and seaworthiness and was 
designed for deep-sea fishing and as a smart cruiser. 


The Latest Matthews Cruiser 


The Matthews Co., of Port Clinton, Ohio, 
has just announced a new member of the 
Matthews family “38’’—the Matthews 
Sport Cruiser. This new boat combines 
speed and comfort in an extraordinary 
degree, coupled with the rugged seaworthi- 
ness for which Matthews cruisers have long 
been famous. It is designed as a smart 
‘cruiser that is also ideal for the deep-sea 
fisherman. 

In addition to its exceptional speed, the 
Matthews Sport Cruiser embodies features 
which make for fine appearance and enjoy- 
able comfort. The new boat shows a speed of 
18 to 20 miles per hour with its standard 
equipment of a 150 h.p, Kermath marine 
motor. If more speed than this is desired, 
however, a variety of engines is available up 
to the 400 h.p. Liberty, with which installa- 
tion the speed is stepped up to 33 to 35 miles 
per hour. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the new 
arrangement features of the Sport Cruiser is 
the attractive and comfortable cockpit 
forward of the cabin. This is extremely 
spacious, seating four in comfort. It is so 
arranged, and so well protected by the wind- 
shield, that even in bad, blowy weather no 
discomfort is felt. Access to this cockpit is 
gained from the forward end of the cabin by 
stairs through a hatch on top of the roof; 
thence by a practical step worked into the 
lazy-back upholstering in the forward cabin. 
Another interesting point is that the wind- 
shield may be folded down and the whole 
cockpit enclosed by a waterproof canvas 
cover. 

In the standard job of this particular 
model, the big after cockpit has a flush floor 
arrangement, free from raised hatches. 
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Note large, comfortable cockpits, 
upholstered seats, and built-in 
storage compartments. 


See This Boat at the 
New York Boat Show 
January 18—26 
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EALERS? OWNERS) 
Get the Facts on 


Nothing like it ever offered boat 
dealers and users before. A 16-foot, 
double-planked, double-cockpit run- 
about built of finest grade African 
mahogany at little more than the 
price of an ordinary outboard. 
Motor is mounted inboard—com- 
pletely out of sight. Steers from 
the forward cockpit by means of 
large, automobile type wheel. Com- 
plete equipment, including plate 
glass windshield, smart red or green 
leather seat cushions and backs, 
anchor and cable, lifting rings, and 














TT 





many other equipment features. 
54-inch beam insures dry, comfort- 
able, seaworthy performance at all 
speeds. Designed by nationally 
known authority on runabout de- 
sign and built by large, substantial, 
amply financed company. 

Now starting powerful national ad- 
vertising campaign to advise public 


of its merits. Dealers and owners 
invited to get the facts now. 


Write or wire today for the facts! 


Address Dept. 91 


DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY—Boat Division 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Lilith, an outboard cruiser powered with a Johnson motor, which completed a trip last 
summer from Kansas City to Chicago. 


Even with the long seat built clear across 
the after end of the cockpit there is room for 
comfortably placing 10 or 12 wicker chairs. 
Sleeping accommodations include four full- 
length Bullman berths. Complete toilet and 
galley, with liberal locker space and drawers 
easily accessible, provide the boat with 
everything needed for comfortable cruising. 

The exceedingly smart appearance of the 
boat is probably due, in large part, to the 
fact that the roof, instead of Foes extended 
over the big, long after cockpit, is shortened 
up, the effect being heightened by the short, 
though very roomy, cabin. 


A New Gray Engine 


Gray have added to their comprehensive 
line of ‘‘ Fours,’’ “ Sixes”’ and their “‘ Eight,’ 
a new six-cylinder model which will be 
known as the Gray “Six-60,’’ code word 
Red-Arrow. 

This is a 334” bore by 4” stroke motor, 
215 cubic inches, high compression 5 to 1 
ratio, seven bearing crankshaft, 2%”’ in 
diameter and is designed for high speed 
runabout work, up to 3,100 r.p.m. It is 
suitable for reduction-gear work in cruisers 
and is applicable to the fastest type of 
cruisers and work boats for ‘motor speeds 
between 1,400 and 2,000. This motor, which 
looks very much like the “Six-40,”’ is one 
inch longer, one inch higher and fits on the 
same foundation as the “ Six-40.” 

The same shaft angle has been retained, 
and the exhaust manifold ison the same side. 

The new “Six-60” will not be available 
with magneto ignition of any kind, nor with 
any type of double ignition. The application 
of these features to the “Six-40” has proved 
that the demand for them is so limited that, 
for the present, at least, there is no occasion 
for raising the price of the “ Six-60”’ standard 
model to make it carry the burden of the 
increased expense of special equipment and 
the cost of development. 





The new Gray Six-60 motor. 


Winton Diesel for Mississippi 
Flood Control Work 


The Winton Engine Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently delivered to the Missis- 
sippi River Commission a_ six-cylinder, 
225-h.p., new type Winton Diesel gener- 
ator set, which will be used as the main 
“nested plant in a new government barge to 

employed in the revetment work along 
the Mississippi River which the Commis- 
sion is pursuing as part of the Mississippi 
flood control program. 

This power plant consists of an airless in- 
jection Winton-Diesel, direct-connected to 
a 3-phase, 60-cycle, 480-volt, alternating 
current generator supplied by the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and will furnish power for the cranes, 
hoists, mixing units, and other machinery 
on the barge, which will be engaged as a 
concrete mixer for mixing and placing con- 
crete used in the construction of precast 


Another Outboard Motor 
Cruiser 


Lilith, the staunch little Johnson-powered 
outboard cruiser, shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph, started August 16th on a 
cruise which took a party of three from 
Kansas City to Chicago by water. The 
course lay down the Missouri River to the 
Mississippi, up that stream to the Illinois, 
and up the Illinois and through the canal 
system to Chicago. 

The little craft has a beam of 5’ 5” anda 
cabin arranged to sleep two. The third mem- 
ber of the party sleeps in the canopied cock- 
pit, which the owners claim is absolutely 
watertight when the side curtains are up. 

Lilith put into Waukegan Harbor for the 
Labor Day week-end, where her occupants 
visited*the plant of the Johnson Motor 
Company. Here they had an opportunity to 
test the new Johnson Giant Twin 25-horse- 
power motor. Fitted with a 12-inch three- 
bladed propeller with a 13-inch pitch, the 
Giant ies Lilith at about 10 miles per 
hour. The Big Twin motor they had been 
using drove the boat between eight and ten 
miles an hour. 


Oberdorfer Moves New York 
Office 


M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co., Syracuse, 


‘ N. Y., recently moved from No. 1 Broad- 


way to larger quarters at 149 Church St., 
New York City, where a complete exhi- 
bition and demonstration of Oberdorfer 
products is possible. 

The company further announces that 
Jordan B. Parsons Associates, Inc., Wool- 
worth Building, New York, will act as its 
export representatives for all foreign coun- 
tries except Canada. 





The new type Winton Diesel Generating Set. Six cylinders, 225 h.p. 


units of concrete mattress. The Winton 
Diesel engine used in this unit is an excep- 
tionally sturdy, compact engine, delivering 
its rated power output smoothly and effi- 
ciently. The barge on which it will be used 
is 120 ft. long, 36 ft. beam, 7% ft. molded 
depth. 


Ship Models 


The popularity of ship models continues 
to gain, and examples of this interesting art 
are rapidly coming into use as a part of the 
decorative scheme of homes and clubs. 

E. N. Burwell of 26 Kearney Street, 
Newark, N. J., has on exhibition and for sale 
several authentic models that are worthy of 
inspection. Mr. Burwell has had much ex- 
perience in the building and repairing of ship 
models and accepts orders for built to order 
models. 


Webb Range on Memory III 


When Thomas D. Bowes designed Mem- 
ory III for a prominent yachtsman she was 
equipped with a Webb Perfection Diesel oil- 
burning galley range, and during the time 
she has been in commission the galley in- 
stallation has given entire satisfaction. The 
range is used for cooking and also furnishes 
an ample supply of hot water for culinary 
and lavatory purposes. Memory III is also 
equipped with an independent hot water 
heater and a Valjean carburetor burner for 
this heating plant. Both the galley range and 
the heating plant burn Diesel oil. 

The manufacturers of these installations, 
Elisha Webb & Son Co., 136 South Front 
Street, Philadelphia, have a complete cata- 
log describing their products for distribution 
to interested yacht owners or naval archi- 
tects. 
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The Mechanical Interpolator in Modern Navigation 
(Continued from page 60) 


pression of perfect agreement, but in this case selecting 
thé middle observation would amount to the same as 
taking the average and would, in the same way, result 
in elimination of the error which existed in the individual 





readings. On the other hand, when one sight is grossly 
out of agreement with the others the fact will be 
quickly revealed by the interpolator. 

Sights taken in the afternoon when the sun is setting 
have magnitudes in inverse order to the time. To aver- 
age such a string the sliding scale may be inverted, or 
better still, the fixed scale may be read as if inverted; 
1.e., 10’ is called 50’, etc. 

Quite apart from the working up of sights of the sun 
and stars, the instrument can be used as a substitute for 
a slide rule in doing simple problems in proportion. In 
dead reckoning it would have the advantage over a slide - 
rule that under certain conditions it would give the de- 
sired answer by direct reading, and thus eliminate sub- 
traction. This can be illustrated by a simple problem. 
Suppose a ship left point A at 9.58 and passed point B 
at 10.41. The distance from A to B is 9.4 miles. It is de- 
sired to estimate her time of arrival at point C, distant 
21.3 miles from A, assuming her speed constant. This 
can, of course, be done easily with a slide rule and with 
appropriate additions and subtractions of time. With 
the interpolator the task is simpler. The sliding scale 
represents time; the fixed scale, distance. The rotating 
arm is set at 9.4 on the fixed scale. The sliding scale is 
adjusted so that its intersection with the base is at 9.58 
and its intersection with the rotating arm is at 10.41. 
The rotating arm is then moved to 21.3 on the fixed 
scale; the predicted time of arrival, 11.35, is then read 
directly from the new intersection of the rotating arm 
with the sliding scale. 











from Fire | 


Seaworthy, reliable and with Lux protection, the 
modern boat cruises far from shore without 
danger — least of all from fire. | 


On board her, even the thought of fire is banished 
for her owner knows that service performance has 
proved the dependability of Lux protection. 


Lux Systems — like his — have extinguished over 
100 fires on boats. Systems — like his — are used on 
650 Navy and Coast Guard craft as well as 450 yachts. 
Furthermore, his system is approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


Play safe and install the Lux System. Its record is 
your best guarantee for safety from fire. 


All the larger boat yards are dealers 
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LUX 


Underwriters Labeled Yacht 
Fire Extinguishing System 


Is Luck Seventy-Five Per Cent of Ocean Racing? 
(Continued from page 43) 


flying in the face of Providence to avoid the Stream for the 
doubtful advantage of gaining 50 miles or so in great 


| circle sailing. 


The three boats in the small class and the four in the 
large class of which I have mileage records sailed the fol- 
lowing distances in nautical miles during their first two 
weeks of racing: 


Yacht First Second Total Average 

Week Week Mileage Speed 
gibi yan cba d.cawi eis 974 1,274 2,248 6.79 
SE 6 i 4abkoaendnade eeat 1,013 1,285 2,298 6.96 
REE ESTEE 26 Senin ape Ay 1,151 1,262 2,413 7.29 
Reha ceaknes cen eeuell 1,026 1,292 2,318 7.05 
ES RS ae Dea rte 1,332 1,140 2,472 7.50 
SN adnd avd Sewce cae eaeen 1,490 969 2,459 7.47 
Ae e ids whe vid veeeia’ 1,520 940 2,460 7.47 


In the small class the Nina sailed the most northerly 


| course until south of the Grand Banks, her middle latitude 


for the seven days being 41-03; and the Pinta the most 
southerly course, her average latitude being 40-17. The 
Mohawk’s track lies between the two, the average of her 
noon positions for seven days being 40-28. Now, of the 
distance sailed in two weeks by each vessel, reduction from 
the above table will show that 43% was made in the first 
week by the Nina, sailing the most northerly course; 
44% by the Mohawk, sailing the middle course; and 
48% by the Pinta, sailing the most southerly course. This 


| is indication that the southerly route was the most 
| advantageous one to sail. 


In the large class the Zodiac sailed the highest course of 


| all, her average latitude while west of the Banks being 
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MVA II Exide-lronclad Marine 


Exide-Ironclad Marine 
Batteries insure an ample 
supply of reserve power for 


all electrical requirements 


»! 


Look for the Exide display at the Motor Boat Show, 
Booth No. 2, 3rd Floor Grand Central Palace 





HER TWIN, LURA M. IV, designed and built by the same experts 
—and is equipped with the same type of battery. 


IGHTS, refrigeration, auxiliary pumps, radio... 
every power requirement of the modern yacht is 
easily handled by Exide-Ironclad Marine Batteries. 
These batteries are a thoroughly dependable source 
of current supply at all times. They maintain a con- 
sistently high and steady voltage. 
Exide-Ironclad cells are completely sealed. They 
give long as well as dependable service because of the 
special tube construction of the positive plate. And, 





THB SPEEDY COMMUTER, “CIGARETTE.” 2 Wells-designed best of all, they require little attention to keep them in 
boat built by Henry B. soni, Sats = 16-cell MV A 15 Exide- good operating condition. 


There is an Exide factory representative in every Coast 
and inland port of importance. Any 
of these men will be glad to give you 
full details about these long-lived, de- 
pendable batteries. 


Exide 


IRONCLAD | 





This is an Exide- 
ANOTHER 75-FOOT COMMUTER, FROLIC III, das a2 16-cell : 
MVA 13 EXIDE-IRONCLAD. This boat was also designed by Jobn YACHT BATTERIES yy Oh 
H. Wells, Inc., and built by The Mathis Shipbuilding Corporation plates in position. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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: Atmosphere? 


EATHERILL exempli- 
W e.. the standard of 
tailoring demanded Lb men of 
discrimination ee Not ing ob- 3 
trusive. Nothing that departs 
in the slightest de ree from the 
canons of ood orm. Every 
Weatherill 


veys an unmistakable atmos~ 


achievement con- 


phere of quiet correctness. 





Bernard Weatherill 


Civil and Sporting Tailors 
557 Fifth Avenue - ~ 


New York 
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41-30. Her percentage of two weeks’ distance sailed the 
first week was 44%. The Guinevere sailed an average of 
90 miles south of the Zodiac, averaging 40—02 for the first 
week, and the Guinevere’s percentage for this period was 
52%. Withsarespect to the Elena, it is difficult to prove 
anything, either for or against the theory I advance. She 
took the most southerly route of all, her average latitude 
being 39-31, and her percentage of distance covered the 
first week was 62%. On a percentage basis alone this seems 
to be a crowning proof of the theory, but it will be re- 
membered that on one day of the week under considera- 
tion the Elena tacked down wind to Latitude 37-35, in- 
creasing her mileage and decreasing her average latitude 
without actually benefiting her position with respect to 
the boat which sailed steadily along Latitude 40. Simi- 
larly, the course of the Aflantic is inconclusive. She also 
beat to leeward, but then, having arrived in Latitude 38, 
she worked the winds steadily up to Latitude 42-44, 
arriving there in Longitude 45-12 on the seventh day. 
Thus, her average latitude for the week was 40-27, while 
her percentage of distance covered that week was 61%. 
Therefore omitting both the Aélantic and the Elena 
from the tabulation on the score that they sailed special 
courses, the record of one counterbalancing the other, the 
remaining five boats grouped in order of decreasing lati- 
tude reveal the following: 








Yacht Distance, Percentage, Average 
Two weeks First week Latitude 
SE I a Bere 2,318 44% 41-30 
ERIE SEO Sears AS ie ie 2,248 43 41-03 
A eA Tee ee 2,298 44 40-28 
MN a re Ba alg gi has 2 le uy 2,413 48 40-17 
EL ee eo ee 2,472 52 40-02 


This seems to me to demonstrate pretty clearly that the 
east-going current of the Gulf Stream is worth playing for, 
and that in future races the contestants should seek 
Latitude 40 and remain there until well past the Grand 
Banks. The records of the vessels concerned may be sub- 
jected to other analyses and my conclusions disputed on 
various grounds — such as, for instance, that the Nina, 
although making the poorest time the first week, won in 
her class; or that a majority of the boats made their best 
time in the second week of sailing when they were clear of 
the strongest influence of the Gulf Stream. I have made as 
many such tests as I could call to mind and none of them 
are consistent in proving anything beyond the importance 
of luck in ocean racing. 

As to that, consult once more the runs of the seven 
vessels during the first two weeks of the race. Although 
the two classes started a week apart, both enjoyed fair 
winds until they had covered four-fifths of the distance 
across the ocean, when they were beset first by calms and 
then by head winds. And in these two weeks the two 
yachts which finished third covered the greatest distance 
in their respective classes, while in upward of 2250 miles 
of the hardest racing the fastest in the big class sailed only 
224 miles farther than the slowest in the small class. 

As to weather conditions, the following table, if used in 
conjunction with the position table, is self-explanatory 
and there are only two things I desire to point out: First, 
that on July 11th, when the Adélantic was getting a south- 
southwesterly wind, the Elena, less than 60 miles south 
of her, was finding winds from northwest to north. Bear 
that in mind the next time you feel like wind-hunting. 
The second point that burns for utterance is even more 
startling. When, on July 15th, the three boats in the small 
class reached the vicinity of Longitude 20 they were be- 
calmed. The leading boat was 100 miles east of that 
meridian, the next was practically on it, and the third was 
50 miles west of it; but they all fell into the soft spot on 
the same day and at approximately the same hour. They 
were separated in latitude as much as 90 miles. Presently 
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Next Summer 
Commute by Water 























A (risp Refreshing Start For 
a Mid-Summer Business Day 


OMMUTING — in its newest sense—by water—has arrived. Down 
the bay, up the river, in from outside—you see these fleet, rakish, 
swagger looking craft speeding hundreds of busy executives to down- 
town offices refreshed and eager for a great day’s work. 


Luxury? Not a bit of it. Rather a sound investment in health and 


There is nothing more en- 


joyable—no health givi more efficient thinking. 

pn en ae on The Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation offers the Commuter, de- 

prorony be . ogy air on signed, motored and constructed with the exacting precision and pains- 
taking detail that has always characterized Consolidated boats. They 


inspire a pride of possession that is equalled by no other inanimate 
thing owned by man. 


The time to consider your Commuter is now. We shall be glad to talk it over with 
you—show you sketches and offer suggestions — all, of course, without cost or obli- 
gation. Merely write or phone for an appointment and it shall be arranged. 


Consolidated 


Shipbuilding Corporation 


MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK 
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HOW OFTEN have you been prevented from sailing 
into some fascinating harbor because your boat drew 


too much water? 


In one of these Alden centerboard schooners you can 
go wherever there is water to permit 4’ 2” draft, thus 
opening up many quiet little harbors and inlets to 


anchor in. 


You will also find that for a schooner of only 45’ 
overall, there is unusually roomy cabin accomoda- 
tions. This is due to the beam of 12’ 6” which permits 
a large main cabin with four full sized berths, a single 
stateroom, toilet, galley and forecastle. A paid hand 
is not necessary, as the rig permits easy handling. The 
sailing qualities and seaworthiness are proven. With 
outside ballast, offshore cruising is as possible as in 
a similar sized keel schooner. Also because of the de- 
mand for this type and the popularity they have 
earned, they offer a particularly good yacht invest- 


ment. 


We shall be glad to furnish full particulars if you 
will write inquiring for design No. 309, one of which 
is now building for spring delivery. 


Inspiration for this picture was 
fowad in the accounts of the race 
between the Clipper ships 
“Asid” and “Taeping”. They 
left China on the 

same day and raced 

to England, doching 

within a half hour of wots 
of one another, three 
months and seven 
days out. 


i G.ALDEN, NAAL ARCHITECT YacyT Broneg, 485 7ArESTBosyon 
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they worked out of the calm and into an easterly, as be- 
fore noted, and left that part of the ocean, cursing and la- 
menting. Five days later the leading boat of the large class 
came along and when 60 miles west of Longitude 20 found 
the weather so soft that she made only 57 miles in 24 
hours. The next two boats were a day behind the leader, 
but they, reaching Longitude 23, fell into a soft spot 
which stayed with them until they were east of 20. By the 
time the fourth boat had reached Longitude 25, three days 
behind the leader, the calm had spread that far west but 
still included Longitude 20 in its soft grasp. 

Now the cause of this wide and persistent calm may well 
have been the Bay of Biscay easterly meeting the Atlant’c 
westerly and rising high off the surface of the water, and 
its effect seems to have been to endure for a week in a re- 
gion and at a time of the year where the calm percentage 
is supposed to be only 6%. But I, for one, would like to 
know how often such a condition exists in the North At- 
lantic and how implicitly we may trust the wind arrows on 
the pilot charts— arrows drawn from data provided 
principally by steamship sailors. 

In conclusion, my advice to ocean racers, as formu- 
lated from these various data, is to keep close to Latitude 
40 and arrive at Longitude 50 before starting a great 
circle course; not to expect to be right more than half the 
time when hunting for wind (even though guided by 
radio reports) ; and to take along a cargo of rabbits’ feet, 
talismans, and amulets, for luck seems to be 75% of the 
game. 






PosITION TABLE, RACE FOR THE KING OF SPAIN’s CUP 


Noon positions as J. orted by: 


Zodiac Guinevere ntic Elena 
Lat.N. Lat.N. = N. Lat.N. 
Date Lo.W. Lo.W. Lo.W. Lo.W. 
July 8 40-32 40-10 40-08 40-09 
71-03 70-35 70-13 70-10 
9 40-28 39-49 39-23 39-26 
67-19 66-07 64-25 64-35 
10 40-40 39-37 38-32 37-35 
64-47 62-46 59-46 60-14 
11 41-08 39-43 39-44 38-46 
61-48 60-00 56-22 56-23 
12 42-06 40-15 40-44 40-05 
58-20 55-29 52-51 54-59 
13 43-08 40-42 42-04 40-22 
55-00 49-19 48-11 48-52 
14 42-38 41-23 42-34 41-16 
52-10 44-37 43-12 42-55 
15 42-52 41-46 42-51 41-59 
47-15 41-04 40-14 37-12 
16 43-03 41-34 42-30 43-58 
42-04 36-18 37-22 32-37 
17 43-11 43-19 43-32 45-35 
38-24 31-59 33-13 27-57 
18 44-14 44-32 45-15 46-18 
34-25 27-42 28-33 24-17 
19 45-15 45-19 46-37 46-48 
29-57 23-10 23-21 21-31 
20 45-20 45-31 46-57 47-09 
25-15 21-15 21-16 20-15 
21 45-40 45-27 46-32 46-48 
22-57 19-56 19-31 18-13 
22 45-40 44-56 45-33 46-10 
20-23 16-03 16-56 15-34 
23 45-24 44-35 44-44 44-54 
17-00 10-21 10-38 9-37 
24 44-48 43-44. 43-31 43-44 
12-48 6-09 6-28 4-12 
25 44-10 44-13 aie era 
10-26 4-30 Ge Sails 355 
26 SOL een et ae le ee 
igeeben |. . ocean ables 
27 ME |... sheasiat’. -dp-d ciretieea® Mabe race re 
eS ea terencte 0 SHS SEO get ae oe 
28 ea! Mea | wy ate aha 
OES. a. paeteots. 8. tee, @uhaiee. ines 
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A Complete Line for ’29 


| 
GAR WOOD 


presents 
Baby Gar “30” - - - - $2950 


Here is a luxurious Vee-bottom Runabout, 28 feet over-all 
accommodating eleven passengers. This new Baby Gar is finished 
in natural mahogany, powered with the great Chrysler Imperial 
marine engine, and delivers 30 to 32 miles per hour. 



























Baby Gar “40” Runabout $4500 
Baby Gar “40” Sedan $5100 
Baby Gar “40” Limousine $5350 


Pronounced by yachtsmen the most comfortable and softest rid- 
ing runabout produced last season. 28 feet of beauty for 9 to 11 
passengers. Finished in natural mahogany or colors with 
200-h.p. Kermath giving a speed of 40-42 miles per hour. 





Baby Gar “50” (400 h.p.) $9800 
Baby Gar “50” (500 h.p) 311800 


The eighth year for this model internationally known as the 
fastest stock runabout in the World, 33 feet long, 9 to 11 
passengers. Powered with the famous Gar Wood Marine 
Engines for speeds of 48-50 miles per hour with the 400-h.p. 
engine and 53-55 miles per hour with the 500-h.p. engine. 


Gar Wood, Incorporated 
415 Connecticut Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


At NEW YORK, BOSTON and other Leading Shows 















Nail NOuth Zo 
Summer seas 


Mkjami—rendaaan of Yo ins Americgaal 
pleasure’s winter capital—haven of rest and — 
reeuperation—world’s greatest winter resort. _ 


What a scene jit now presents! Youth+-on 
the : 


a 







the courses, courts and beaches—in 
surf—at the races—danc a 
palms—in speed craft chi 
sapphire waters of Biscay 
Atlantic into surging foam 
in America’s tropies—und 
Those whose longer useful lives have earned | 
a respite from the grind, come here for their ” 

“second wind”—to gain new health—new, 
strength—recreation—through the/magic of 
warming rays from a tropic sun—of salt 
laden breezes from southern seas—the 
witchery of modern moonlight nights—for 
here is America’s peters “Moser Foun- 
tain of Youth.” | 


Your vacation in Miami this. 
year will be luxurious—event- 
ful—economical. Miami is 
prepared to entertain 100,000 
‘tourists at one “re and do it 
well. 








Transportation by rail, steam- 
ship or motor, is er and 
faster than ever before—33 
hours by deluxe throngh Pull- 
man from New York, a few 
hours more from all the middle 
western cities, 

For Information, Literature and Reservations address 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
City COMMISSION oF MIAMI 


ero 


Plan to be here for the Annual 
Mid-Winter Regatta in March 


M ' 


Winters Yachting Capital 
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WInpD DIRECTION TABLE 
Direction of wind and strength (Beaufort scale) as reported by 


Zodiac Guinevere Atlantic Elena 
July 8 S., S.W. W.S.W. = S.W., 2-3 S.W., 2-3 
9 S.W. x S., S.W. Ww. S.S.W., 3-4 S.W., 3-4 
10 S.W., W., S.S.W. Calm S.S.W., 3 S.W., 4-2 
11 S.W., S., S.S.W., S.W. W.N.W.  S.S.W., 3-4 N.W., N, 3-2 
12 S.W., W.S.W. W.S.W. N., 2-3 Var., 1-3 
13 S.W., N.W. x N. S.W. S.S.W., 2-4 S'ly, 4-6 
14 N.N.E., N.E., E.N.E.,E.x_N. W. N., 3-4-0 S.W., 6-2 
15 N.E.x N. Var. Var., 0-3 S’ly, 2-6 
16 N.E. N.W. E., 0-3 S.S.E., 2-7 
17 N.E., N.W. S.S.E. S'ly, 0-3 S.S.E., 4 
18 S.S.W., S., S.E S.S.E. S.E. x S., 3-4 S.E., 2 
19 S.S.E S.S.E. S.E. x S., 3-4 S.E., 2-1 
20 S., S.W. Ss. S'ly, 0-3 Var., 1 
21 S.W., W. Calm S’ly, 0-2 S.S.W., 1-2 
22 W.S.W., W. x N. N.E. Var., 1-2 N'ly, 2 
23 W., N.N.E., N., N.E N.N.E N.E., 3-5 N’ly, 3-6 
24 N.E., E. x N. E.N.E. N.E., 3-4 N’ly, 6-2 
25 E.xN., E. E.N.E E.N.E., 3-4 Seas 
26 E., S.S.W., S.W. : ‘4 
27 N., S.W., N., S.W. 
28 S.x E., S, N.W. 
° q 
= 
ae 
ae] 








Cape Mayor, near Santander, off which yachts in the long race finished. 





Across the Gulf Steam in Wabun 
(Continued from page 39) 


twelve hours before. The dark scud of the night vanished 
from the sky, and the sun flashed radiant through in- 
credibly brilliant air that had crossed thousands of miles 
of sea, shoals, and small islands with no possible source 
of either smoke or dust. Rarely indeed is it given to us 
to see how pellucid the unsmirched air can be. Beneath 
the climbing sun each advancing wave crest was out- 
lined sharply — almost hardly — the farthest as clear 
and definite as the nearest, even to the horizon line, 
which was drawn between sea and sky as though heavily 
ruled on paper. Throughout this range of distance there 
was no change in the color of the sea — no shading or 
softening due to mist or haze. Gun Cay, just rising into 
view, tiny and far away, showed the same gleaming 
yellow of sand, the rich and varied green of foliage, the 
speckless white of the toy buildings, as though it had 
been close aboard. There was something startling, almost 
weird, in the complete absence of the vagueness which 
belongs to distant landscape everywhere. If a painter 
should represent this scene — ‘‘An Island Landfall,” say 
— bringing out the distant cay and lighthouse in their 
true cameo-like clearness of outline and color, he would 
be at once condemned for crudity. There was literally 
o ‘‘atmosphere.”’ 

The sea fell rapidly, and we were soon bowling along 
on a comfortable though still lively swell, now a marvelous 
indigo under the golden sun. Sanford and I, freed of 
oilskins and boots, and no longer guessing anxiously at 
our position, got into dry clothes, and began to look 
sheepish rather than miserable. Then Mother bestirred 
herself about sandwiches, which set everybody back to 
normal except our unfortunate passenger, who had been 
too thoroughly wretched to want to move until the boat 
actually ‘‘stood still.” The contents of the cabin were 
pretty well messed about; even though they were so dis- 
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EXT month be sure to visit the Motor 
Boat Show at the Grand Central Palace! 
Be sure to go to Space No. A-6, for there 
you will find the finest display of all —that 
of the New Richardson Cruisabouts. 


These printed illustrations give but a vague 
idea of the New Cruisabouts. You must in- 
spect them from stem to stern, keel to truck 
to realize that in the New Cruisabout are sea- 
worthy lines, commodious accomodations, 
construction, equipment and finish never be- 
fore found in a length of 28 feet and a price 
under five thousand dollars. 


Space ‘No. A-6. Be sure to go there before 
you look at another display at the show. 






To those interested we shall be pleased to 
send our new brochure delightfully illustrat- 


ing and describing the Richardson Cruisabouts 
for 1929. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
Sweeney St. at Payne Ave., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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| posed as to stay put in ordinary circumstances, it was 
only reasonable to expect them to dance that night, and 
QUUUUANEADALOEALE UAE ES they did. 

With all this disorder, and our great weariness, we 
were scarcely ready to present ourselves to our host.on 
Cat Cay, and when a northerly slant of the falling breeze 
took us up past Gun Cay at last, we gladly dodged into 
a tiny land-locked cove at its north end, and anchored 
in a few feet of pale green, crystal clear water, over fine 
white rippled sand. We cast ourselves down on the sun- 
drenched decks in an ecstasy of warmth and relaxation 
while the sun baked the chill out of backs and the water 
out of sails and clothes, and our minds drowsily and 
happily reviewed Wabun’s splendid behavior under the 
first severe test we had given her. 
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The Madura Prau 
(Continued from page 55) 


gear is shown clearly in the photographs of the vessel 
underway. 

The roofing of the house is made watertight by woven 
matting protected above and below by battens, closely 
spaced. The rudders are hung by rope strops from a carved 
wooden bollard which also forms a rest for the back of the 
steersman, and are held into the vessel’s side by strops giv- 








Handkerchiefs 
for Mariners 
are Modernized 


The breezy nautical pattern was 
designed by Paul Reiman for Mosse 
.. who had it hand-blocked in 
France, in colors to match the 
seaman's nautical shirts and moods 
. . resulting in ‘kerchiefs intrinsi- 
cally seaworthy! 


Interior of the house on the Madura Prau, where the cargo is stored 
and the crew lives. 


ing enough play to turn the rudders easily by a short carved 
tiller. When sailing only the leeward rudder is in use. 

As will be seen from the lines, she draws more water 
forward than aft and the captain said she is better to 
windward than the usual native craft, and a fine sea boat. 

The interior of the house, which is quite large and airy, 
is floored with bamboo mats, held together with rattans. 
Each mat is 6’ long by 3’ 9” broad. Laid on beams 6” x 34”” 
thick, spaced 13” apart, they make a wonderfully springy 
and cool floor. Below the flooring is the hold, lined with 
matting. On the ends of the house are hung the krisses 
and parangs so dear to the Javanese heart, and such fear- 
ful weapons in capable hands. The water supply is carried 
in stone jars down aft and the cooking is done over char- 
coal forward. The prau is named the Siantieroo Djaja. She 
is painted a light stone color with black bands and bottom. 

As these craft visit Singapore only once a year I had 
| fears of forgetting some vital measurements, but I found 

that spots came in very well when put on paper, and.the 
730 FIFTH AVE a Eoomenees a a great Mp as ie detail. ‘ 

ad hoped to pay these vessels another visit, an 
NEW YORK.LN™ present their captain with a set of photographs and a 
small douceur as marks of appreciation for his courtesy 
ET and help, but I found that they had slipped away during 
the night. My thanks, must therefore, await their return 
in 1929. 
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NE of the secrets of Chris-Craft’s 

remarkable rise to international 
prominence in the eyes of both users and 
dealers may be found in its complete 
market coverage—coverage such as never 
before has been attained by a single boat 
manufacturer. 


With its busiest and most successful year 
behind it, Chris-Craft offers for 1929 a 
congee line of sixteen quality-built 
craft. 


Smart, sturdy, easily handled boats for 
general family service! Open cockpit 
boats with or without one-man tops! Fast, 
racy runabouts for the thrill-loving sports- 
man! Snug all-weathér sedans that carry 
their passengers swiftly and comfortably 
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The new 28-foot All-Mahogany 42 
mile an hour Custom Runabout 


to social or business engagements! A 38- 
mile-an-hour, custom commuter that 
speeds business executives to and from 
their downtown offices and clubs! And, 
most thrilling of all,a magnificent 38-foot, 
30-mile-an-hour, vee-bottom cruiser that 
contains sleeping, eating and lounging 
quarters for an entire family! 


See the new 1929 Chris-Craft line at your 
dealer’s or, better yet,see them at the New 
York Motor Boat Show, January 18th 
to 26th. Free catalog describes all models, 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT CO. 
401 Detroit Road, - Algonac, Mich. 


New York Factory Branch: 
153 West 31st Street, at 7th Avenue 





Craft 


ALL - MAHOGANY MOTOR BOATS 







26-foot All- Mahogany 
De Luxe Cabin Sedan, 
200 horsepower, 42 
per 
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Where it's Always Good 


Boating Weather 


SE PETERSBURGis notonly surrounded by as wonder- 
ful bodies of water for boating as can be found any- 
where in the world, but it has the added advantage of 
excellent boating weather all the year ‘round. 


Weather records for 18 years show that St. Petersburg 
has an average of 360 sunny days a year — No wonder 
it is called ‘*The Sunshine City’’! And all through the 
‘winter months the outdoors is especially attractive. 
Sun shining overhead . . . blue skies . . . birds on 
the wing . . . balmy breezes blowing . . . and rip- 
pling ede seas inviting the boatman to enjoy its 
many delights. 


A look at the map of St. Petersburg will thrill anyone 
who loves the sea; for this city is situated on the 
southern tip of Pinellas Peninsula, between beautiful 
Tampa Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. And all up and 
down the Gulf Coast are interesting places to which to 
cruise 


On land, too, St. Petersburg offers many attractions. 
All kinds of outdoor sport. A wide variety of entertain- 
ment. Excellent accommodations. Moderate living 
costs. Bring your yacht or motor boat and enjoy the 
winter at St. Petersburg. For our illustrated booklet, 
mail the coupon below. 


M M. CONANT 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Send me a copy of your new illustrated booklet. 
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Deep Water Sailing 
(Continued from page 57) 


sacrifice of speed. I believe that it is a short-sighted policy 
not to build to the rule, for the result of building to it will 
be to produce a type of ocean racing yacht which will be 
extremely fast without any sacrifice of seagoing ability. 
I have no doubt that a yacht can be built to the rule which 
will be faster than anything yet sailed in an ocean race, 
and have, at the same time, seagoing qualities enabling 
her to sail the ocean with as much safety and not much 
less comfort than Jolie Brise. 

It is well known that racing design, both in yachts and 
in motor cars, has a marked effect upon that of touring 
cars and cruising yachts, and to me it seems not at all a 
foolish hope that the ocean racing yachts of the future 
may set a standard which will bring about an improve- 
ment in the form of cruising yachts. I think that people 
will begin to realize the desirability of shorter overhangs, 
and of hulls with long clean lines enabling them to be 
driven by a small area of sail. I believe that, in time, we 
shall see the development of a class of yachts more effi- 
cient in combined speed and seaworthiness than those 
which have hitherto been built in any class. I would even 
go so far — though this may excite derision in some of the 
class racing enthusiasts — as to say that the development 
of design for ocean racing will eventually have an effect 
upon the international classes. It is a possibility that 
some day two or three owners of ocean racing yachts 
might build boats which would also fit into an interna- 
tional class. If so, they would thoroughly enjoy hard 
weather racing. 

Apart from all such conjectures, we must hope that 
progress will be made in the design of sailing yachts, and 
building to the rule under which ocean racing yachts are 
measured is a step towards this. Nifia, the first yacht 
built to the rule, is certainly fast, but she seems to me in 
no way typical of what the rule might produce, and her 
design could, I fancy, be improved in various ways — at 
any rate, for racing in British waters. 

The points I would keep in mind, were I building a boat 
for myself, would be: 

(1) High maximum speed. 

(2) All round speed rather than exceptional speed on 
one point of sailing. 

(3) Ability to sail fast at large angles of heel. (This, 
Jolie Brise is utterly incapable of doing.) 

(4) Great length. 

(5) Moderate displacement. 

(6) Moderate sail area. (For measurement, which does 
not include the largest and most efficient balloon canvas 
which can be designed within the measured sail plan.) 

(7) For Transatlantic racing, an efficient square rig. 
I would dismiss, once for all, considerations based upon 
the assumption that the yacht would be racing in smooth 
water; and in so doing, it seems to me that the bow and 
stern sections must be regarded from a point of view 
totally different from that of the designer of class racing 
yachts. 

In America the value of ocean racing has been appre- 
ciated for some time; in Great Britain yachtsmen in 
general are only beginning to realize that it is worth con- 
sideration. Within the past few years ocean racing has 
been the means of forming many real friendships between 
American and British yachtsmen, and I am convinced 
that through this codperation it will become the finest of 
all forms of international sport. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW COMMUTER CRUISER 


LENGTH 56 FT. SPEED 30 M.P.H. 
Designed by Lord ’ ’ Built by Lawley 


A Combination Insuring The Best in Design and Construction 


POSSESSES ALL THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A COMMUTER 
PLUS FINE CRUISING ACCOMMODATIONS 


THE SIZE IS IDEAL FOR AN ALL AROUND FAST YACHT 
LARGE ENOUGH TO BE SEAWORTHY — SMALL ENOUGH TO 
BE RUN AT MODERATE COST 


PARTICULARS FROM 


FREDERICK K. LORD 


420 Lexington Avenue 
GRAYBAR BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Lexington 4480 















23 POUNDS per hp. 
is the weight of this 


12-Cylinder V-type, 
750 hp. Treiber Diesel 


















The engine is the heart of the ship. 
It must therefore, above all else, be 
dependable, strong, rugged. These 
qualities are the first consideration of 
Treiber engineers—but not the last. 
Their ideal is an engine that com- 
bines the principles of strength and 
power with the principles of light 
weight and speed. The experience of 
fifteen years in building Diesel en- 
gines, combined with the progress of 
modern metallurgy have made the 
attainment of this ideal possible. 
Treiber Diesels are as strong—if not 
stronger—than other heavy, cum- 
bersome engines which lack the okvi- 
ous advantages of these light weight 
Treiber Diesels. 

Sizes ranging from a 6-cylinder, 
5”x 7", capable of 100 hp., to a 12- 
cylinder, 16” x 16”, developing 3000 
hp., afford a well-rounded line of 
engines. 

Completely descriptive folders, set- 
ting forth the details of any of the 
twelve Treiber models will be sent 
upon request. 


TREIBER 


DIESEL ENGINE CORP. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Many:Atlantic Coast One-Designs Ordered 
(Continued from page 68) 
have already ordered boats to the class: 


W. A. Baldwin W. S. Hammons Gilbert Oakley 

J. Augustus Barnard D. B. Hawley Arthur K. Peck 

F. T. Bedford George W. Hawley J. Walter Perry 

W. P. Belknap Newbold L. Herrick Ernest A. Randall 
W. G. Bryant Stephen C. Hunter Clifford S. Randall 
H. W. Buck E. A. Jennings H. Smith Richardson 
J. W. C. Bullard Erwin Jennings Edward W. Sage 
Frederic E.Camp (2) Ehrik B. Kilner J. Schiott 

A. H. Canfield H.R. Kunhardt (2) Frank S. Shaw 


John D. Chapman Kingsley Kunhardt Waldo Sheldon 
Raymond Chauncey’ Ethelbert Ide Low D. S. Starring 


E. L. Wells Curtis George D. May Edw. Thord-Gray 
Lee Garnet Day William J. McHugh, R. T. Vanderbilt 
Lewis L. Delafield, Jr. Jr. Bradford G. Warner 
John Field A. M. McNeil DeVee C. Warner 
George W. Gair Kenneth W. McNeil Robert F. Weed 
Norman Gaynor Charles T: Munroe John S. Williams 


Charles A. Gordon R. P. Noble 








Recent Yacht Sales 


Reported by Lloyd's Register of ‘American Yachts 


Adah, 42’ launch. Sold by David Rumsey, New York, to J. Malcolm 
Forbes, Weston, Mass. To be renamed Ranger. 
Hornet, 25’ Class Q sloop. Sold by B. Devereux Barker, Boston, to 
Chandler Hovey, Boston. 
Glenkara, 32’ auxiliary ketch. Sold by G. M. Buckley, New York, to 
Samuel C. Steinhardt, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Banshee, 40’ Class. Sold by H. L. Maxwell, New York, to Howard F. 
Whitney, Jr., Glen Cove, L. I. 
Colleen, 65’ power yacht. Sold by Horace Parker to Arthur H. Titus, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Gadabout, 52’ launch. Sold by J. V. W. Reynders, Greenwich, Conn., 
to William H. Gunther, New York. 
Isa-Bob III, 42’ Elco launch. Sold by S. S. Laird, Jr., to T. A. Lacross, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 
Lavrock, 42’ launch. Transferred by William J. Matheson to Mrs. 
Willis D. Wood, New York. 
Malabar VII, 54’ auxiliary schooner. Sold by estate of Sterling 
Postley to Horace B. Merwin, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Black Eagle (formerly Megildis). Sold by D. M. Collins, New York, 
to Robert C. Rathbone, New York. 
Lorelei (ex-Sally XIII). Sold by John G. Alden, Boston, to Winsor 
Gale, Weston, Mass. 
Trail, 93’ Mathis houseboat. Sold by William Wallace, New York, to 
David A. Schulte, New York. 
Trade Wind, 57’ auxiliary schooner. Sold by John G. Alden, Boston, 
to F. C. Noble, New York. 
Who, 70’ power cruiser. Sold by Albert L. Pack, Chicago. 
Areletha (ex-Spey), auxiliary schooner. Sold by A. J. Flatten, Fair- 
haven, Mass., to A. Atwater Kent, Philadelphia. 
Margery K., 50’ launch. Sold to Dr. J. C. Ayer, New York. 
Wayfarer, 68’ power cuiser. Sold by Winthrop W. Aldrich, New York, 
to Frank B. McQuesten, Boston. 
Priscilla, 56’ Elco cruiser. Sold by Dr. C. W. Schwartz, New York, to 
Robert F. Wells, Stony Brook, N. Y. 
Alecia II, 60’ power cruiser. Sold by J. C. Lavin, New Haven, to 
C. U. Noland, Newport News, Va. 
Vanitie, 75’ schooner. Sold by Harry Payne Whitney, New York, to 
Gerard B. Lambert, New York. To be altered to sloop rig. 
Dodger III, 73’ power cruiser. Sold by A. Olsen to George A. Conroy, 
New York. 

Palmetto, 65' power cruiser. Sold by E. Z. Nutting, New York, to 
Clifford C. Lindsley, New York. 

Polly Ann, 50’ auxiliary schooner. Sold by Herbert L. Tinkham, 
Boston, to Walter Brown, New York. 

Great Republic, 25’ sloop. Sold by Llewellyn Howland, New Bedford, 
Mass., to W. A. McLean, New Haven, Conn. 

Centaur, 50’ power cruiser. Sold by Glenn Stewart, Easton, Md., to 
Theodore W. Dunham, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Tropic, 88’ power cruiser. Sold by estate of W. P. Bonbright to Albert 
L. Pack, Ch cago. 

Vesta, 98’ steam yacht. Sold by Clarence Bretsch to Mrs. Marie L. 
Simpson, Jersey City, N. J. 

Casco II, 78’ power cruiser. Sold by Horace A. Stoneham, New York, 
to W. H. Underhill, New York. 

Coconut, 85‘s,Mathis houseboat. Sold by William J. Matheson, New 
York, to C. J. Root, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Grey Goose, 59’ power cruiser. Sold by Charles A. Falvey, Boston, to 
H. R. Trainer, Boston. 

Jazzmore, 40’ launch. Sold by C. Wesley Copp, Palm Beach, Fla., to 
M. M. Porter, New Haven, Conn. 

Wee Betty, Sound Inter-Club Class. Sold by G. M. L. LaBranche, 

New York, to John M. Lovejoy, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Steer Straight for the Home Port! 


when you want to know anything 
about motor boating in New England 


Our Information 
Service Includes: 


Suggestions for selecting New 
England lake resorts, camps, or 
fishing grounds. 


Where to go for motor boat races 
in New England — dates, re- 
quirements, entrance and prizes. 


Information about ocean cruising 
off New England coast. 


Suggestions for selecting motor 
boats or equipment to suit special 
needs. 


Answers to questions about motor 
boat care and operation. 


In short, if it’s about motor boat- 
ing in New England, ask us. You 
will always find help at the Home 
Port. 





A us your questions about the best lakes in New 
England for boating, racing, or fishing. Ask us 
about hotels, camps, camp sites, and transportation. 


Bring us your motor boat problems. We can give you 
many pointers which will help you get more satisfaction 
out of your boat. 


As authorized New England Agents for leading makers 
of boats of every type and class, we can suggest the 
right boat for your needs at the price you want to pay. 
Read the outline of our Information Service at left, and 
you will understand why we are known as the Home 
Port of Motor Boating in New England. You are cor- 
dially invited to use this service at any time. Write, 
phone, or call in person. 


Authorized New England Agents for: Staples & Fobnson 
Cruisers, Dodge Water Cars, Scripps Motors, Ludington 
Hydros, and Boyd-Martin Outboard Boats. Dealers in 
Johnson Outboard Motors. National Distributors for 
Savage Universal Bracket. 


EASTERN SERVICE MARINE Co. 


The Home Port of Motor Boating in New England 
780 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 








POWER 


A Buda marine engine is the most 
reliable ‘‘pleasure insurance’’ ob- 
tainable. Dividends are paid on 
every trip. Resolve now to get full 
particulars regarding these de- 
pendable engines. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE! 


Domestic Distributors and Dealers 


NEW YORK, N. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Bowler, gloves 4 & Hecker Co. Richard Froboese Co., 83 Marion Street 
259 Greenwich Street OREGON 

BOSTON, MASS. Astoria Marine Supply Co., Astoria 


Rapp-Huckins Company, Inc. CALIFORNIA 
59 Haverhill Street Dahl Electric Co. 
111 Mission Street, San Francisco 
ait Co. Ets-Hokin & Galvan, 218 Avalon Bivd., 


Wilmington 
PHILADELPHEA, PA. FLORIDA 
Johnson & Towers H. E. Caulfield, St. Petersburg 
.126 Arch Street Forrest E. Johneon, Cocoanut Grove 
eo. A. Backus ms, Fort Pierce 
RALEIGH, N. C. Bryant & Gray, West Palm Beach 
Motor & Equipment Co. 
215 E. Davie Street ong Parts Co. of Florida, Inc. 
HOUSTON, TEX. Atlantic Boat Yards, Miami 
Peden Iron & Steel Co. —— ~~ ae ey 
atthews at .» Daytona 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. Gibbs Boat & Engine Co. 
Woodward, Wight & Co. — 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Buda Engine Service Co. 


Jacksonville 
2419 Indiana Avenue 


CANADA 
Willis, Ltd. 
Export Distributors and Dealers 
CHINA 


822-Pender Street, W. Vancouver, 
Richard Froboese Co., 83 Marion Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 

JAPAN 


Andrews & George 
Central Post Office Box F23, Tokyo 


B. C. 


ENGLAND 
The Buda Company, England 
we ——— Strand, London, 


AUSTRALIA 
Grimley, Ltd., Broadway Avenue, 
Sydney 
SOUTH AMERICA 
C. Edwin Halaby, Bogota, Colembia 


Branch Offices 
30 CHURCH STREET 
664 MISSION STREET 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Established 1881 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Suburb 


HARVEY ($bicag0) ILLINOIS 
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The Need for Municipal Yacht Basins in New York 
(Continued from page 74) 


Municipal yacht basins could be made to yield considerable 
income — possibly enough to cover upkeep through some nominal 
charge for berthing space; from concessions to sell gas and oil and, 
possibly, from lockers that might be erected in connection with 
the basins. 

The New York Yacht Club has two landing stations, one at 
Twenty-Sixth Street and the East River, and the other in 
connection with the Columbia Yacht Club, off West Ejighty- 
Sixth Street, at the Hudson River. The one on the East River 
ope jerely of an oper sligtwith practically nothing to lessen 
the of the swiftly runn rrent, nor to lessen the almost 
cont usly disturbed surfa@®, for’the East River is as busy a 
waterway, day and night, as is to be found anywhere. The 
combination landing float of the New York and Columbia Yacht 


| Yacht basin at Miami, showing excellent facilities for tying up 


power boats. 


Clubs, at the latter’s clubhouse, lacks even the protection of 
piers such as are afforded at the East River Station. Not many 
years ago the Columbia Yacht Club house, one of the beauty 
spots along Riverside Drive, was close to the line of the shore 
between Seventy-Ninth and Ninety-Sixth Streets, but now, both 
to the northward and southward, the space between the New 
York Central tracks and the city bulkhead line has been filled in, 
thus creating an apology for a cove in front of the clubhouse and 
landing stages of the two organizations that share that location. 

The Hudson River Yacht Club, a short distance north of the 
Columbia, has also been affected by the fill to bulkhead line and 
off this, as well as the other clubhouse to the south, throughout 
the late spring, summer and autumn months scores of power 
yachts of every description are to be found bobbing about fran- 
tically whenever some large vessel passes. 

North of the viaduct, and the Fort Lee ferry one will find, 
during the season, not niere scores, but hundreds of motor boats, 
a great majority of them less than 40 feet in length. This im- 
mediate section is a veritable beehive of amateur maritime activity 
during the boating season, and every owner of a boat in this vast 
mosquito fleet, as well as the owner’s many friends, realize the 
need for adequate basins to protect these small craft from swells, 
tide and driftwood. 

Ample space for public yacht basins is available between the 
city’s bulkhead line and the War Department’s established pier- 
head line. In such sections where land has not been created by fill 
between the natural shore line and the bulkhead line, the expense 
of such fill might well be saved and the yacht basins made so 
much wider. At the rate that interest in motor boating has in- 
creased during the last few years, every inch of basin space that 
might be made available will bein demand within the next five years. 

Before this story appears the drive for the New York public 
yacht basins will be launched. An organization for that purpose 
will strive to bring that required, directed pressure to bear that 
may bring the desired results. The cooperation of all who are 
interested in the project, or who may be helped by it in any way, 
is needed to insure the success of the contemplated campaign. 
New York City, particularly Manhattan Island, with its vast 
water frontage and its great number of pleasure craft, is in ex- 
treme need of these facilities. Apparently there is no municipal 
objection to the project but tangible evidence of wide interest in 
the subject is necessary to secure action. It rests with thé boat 
owners of New York to voice the organized demand that will 
indicate their enthusiasm for this undertaking. 

MONTAGU WORTHLEY. 
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PEEDS around a mile a minute 
—silken power for sumptuous 
cruisers— infallible dependability for 
the fishing banks, patrol service or 
other commercial use — whatever 
the class of service there is an ex- 
actly suitable Hall-Scott engine. 
Any Hall-Scott engine takes less 
space per horsepower, less fuel and 
lubricant, and less attention. 


The high torque at low speeds is a 
basic indication of excellent design, 





durability and economy. The semi- 
supercharger which increases effi- 
ciency and prevents backfire risk; 
the perfected oil filtration ; the silent, 
durable reduction gear, and a host of 
other features are typical of Hall- 
Scott advancement. 


A matchless combination of brilliant 
performance and extreme utility — 
luxury with economy — makes 
*‘Hall-Scott’’ the favorite engine 
specification of noted designers. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Eastern Factory Branch: 217 West 57th Street, New York City 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS COMPANY 


Southwestern Factory Branch Northwestern Factory Branch 


240 Avalon Boulevard 
Wilmington, Calif. 


902 Western Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 


Factory and General Offices 
Heinz Ave. at Fifth St. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Yacht Alcyone, designed by Tams & King 


Increased 


Comfort 
Reliability 
Living Space 


IESEL ELECTRIC drive insures 
cleanliness and, through advan- 
tageous distribution of machinery 


weights, more space for living quarters 
and good “sea boats” in heavy weather. 


The multiple generating units of a Die- 
sel electric installation also assure maxi- 
mum operating reliability. 


Diesel Electrie Yachts Equipped by Westinghouse 


Name Type Owner 
Aloha Aux. Bark Arthur Curtis James 
Guinevere Aux. Schooner Edgar Palmer 
Alcyone Aux. Schooner Henry W. Putnam 
Cutty Sark Aux. Schooner Alexander Smith 
Valero Il Cruiser Capt. Allen Hancock 
Elfay Aux. Schooner 


Send for Special Publication 1776 describing 


Westinghouse Diesel electric installations in 
several famous yachts. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 
Service Stations in All Principal American Ports 


Westinghouse 
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“Trick” Designing of Model Yachts 
(Continued from page 73) 


all (except, perhaps, the extreme ends) with the same drawing 
curve. The celluloid curve used is ticked in on one or two sections 
in order that the process may be most easily followed. The bulb is 
developed in the same way, and has a similar displacement curve 
to the hull. 

So much for the method. What of the finished product? 
Frankly, the model Sahara’s deck line is too narrow forward; she 
needs at least another half inch flare on either side at her bow 
section. When drawing a deck plan one is apt to overlook the fact 
that the deck forward, owing to the sheer, is farther from the 
water than aft and should, consequently, be well flared. Her bulb 
was eventually moved back an inch — an easy job in a model — 
and a good deal of her aluminum fin cut away forward. In this 
trim the model has picked up quite a fair number of prizes, 
which after all is the acid test. 

A sister model rigged as Three and Sixpence — a close inspec- 
tion of this sail plan will reveal the subtlety of the name — was 
quite a satisfactory performer, though it is impossible to keep the 
long unsupported luffs of the jibs up to the wind in a breeze. 
For this very reason I should expect to hear that the American 
staysail schooner rig is a qualified success in a strong wind. 

Most literature on yacht designing is very disappointing, con- 
veying the impression that yacht designers are pure artists, that 
they conceive the type of boat they want and simply fair it up, 
whereas we know that “tips” abound. “ Drawing Office Tips’’ — 
there’s a fascinating subject. Who will write upon it? It is unrea- 
sonable to expect professionals to divulge their methods on which, 
to an extent, their livelihood depends, for the benefit of their 
rivals, though it is an adage that there is little to be feared from 
one who merely copies. Will not skilled amateurs hand over their 
“tips” for the information of all? 

Winter days are dull days, and a drawing board is a great 
standby. Let me offer the novitiate in designing some advice if 
he proposes to draw a boat. First, to check his principal dimen- 
sions from some successful boat; and, second, if he has much 
spare time to try out his ideas with models. 











| When the‘mainsail split. The Six-Metre Wasp in a fresh breeze on 


Long Island Sound during the trial races last Spring. 
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Two short years ago 
Corsairs were first 
put into production. 
Trim, commodious and comfortable, 
their sleek lines designed by famous 
naval architects — these distinctly un- 
usual thirty-footers created an instant 
sensation. Built throughout with all 
the care and skill lavished upon the 


CHENEVERT 


. > EAST ose 








the Corsairs Start 
their second season in southern waters 
bringing new joy to every 
winter playground 


most expensive of 

= custom-built craft, 

the modern produc- 

tion methods in force in our own 

complete yard at Trenton, Michigan 

enable us to market them at an excep- 

tionally low figure. Our catalog will 

give you complete details. We will be 
pleased to mail it at your request. 


& COMPANY 


1039 Buhl Building Builders of Corsairs and Custom-Built Yachts Detroit, Michigan 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 





J. Roy Tracy 





= 





E. M. Littin 





Brunswick Hudson Essex Co 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Atlantic Radio & Marine Co., Inc. 
20 Brookline Avenue 


MIAMI, FLA. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


West End Boat Yard 





2503 Broadway 


The CRUISADER CHICAGO, ILL. The CRUISER 
The Samuel & Cramer Co. : 
228 No. La Salle St. 
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Did you ever turn a turtle 
—shoot an alligator—shake 
a nut from a coco-palm— 


snag a sail-fish? 


Sail over sapphire seas to 
a glorious tropical island 
offering to the sophisti- 
cated sportsman thirteen 
daily hours of sunshine 
for boating, fishing, golf, 
motoring (cars are duty- 
free), polo, tennis, horse- 
racing (100 days); and 
at night the smart amuse- 
ments of International So- 
ciety in Opera House, 
Casino, and palatial 


Yacht Clubs. 
Cuba’s famous harbors—Ha- 


vana, Mariel, Cardenas, Bata- 
bano, Trinidad, Santiago, 
Guantanamo, Nipe Bay, and a 
score of others—offer safe an- 
chorage and splendid port fa- 
cilities the year around. 
Information from the Cuban 
National Tourist Commis- 
sion, Havana; all Cuban Con- 
sulates, or any travel agency. 


Nl 
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Gielow Opens Detroit Branch 


A new office, organized in association with 
the firm of Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 West 
43rd Street, New York City, was opened 
in the Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich., 
November 20th, to provide facilities for the 
design and sale of pleasure vessels to yachts- 
men living in the Great Lakes area and along 
the mid-continent waterways, according to 
Joseph A. MacDonald, president of the firm. 

The new organization, to be known as 
Henry J. Gielow, incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Michigan, will be headed 
by A. L. May, prominent business man of 
Detroit, and Perry T. Stakes, identified with 
operation and maintenance of shipping on 
the Great Lakes for more than 25 years. 

A complete brokerage office and designing 
staff will be assembled at Detroit to com- 
prise a firm operating independently of the 
New York office. 

The firm of Henry J. Gielow, Inc., has 
designed within the past few years some of 
the most luxurious pleasure yachts afloat, 
including Savarona, Illyria, Vanda, and 
Camargo. 


Outboard Motor Manufacturers 
Form Trade Association 


At a meeting held in the Detroit-Leland 
Hotel on November 13th, outboard motor 
manufacturers formed the Outboard Motor 
Manufacturers Trade Association. The 
stated purpose is cooperation for the ad- 
vancement of the outboard motor industry. 

The meeting was attended by Messrs. 
Clausen and Biersach, of the Evinrude 
Motor Company; Mr. Stern, of the Elto 
Outboard Motor Company; Mr. Smith, of 
the Caille Motor Company; Mr. Cross, of the 
Cross Motor Company; Mr. Chadbourne, 
of the Johnson Motor Company; Messrs. 
Lockwood and Tanner, of the Lockwood 
Motor Company. 

P. A. Tanner was elected chairman of the 
new association, and Mr. Biersach, Secretary 


Brooks Boat Co. Issues 
New Catalog 


The Brooks Boat Company, Saginaw 
(W. S.) Mich., recently issued its 1929 cata- 
log. The book, of 64 pages, is profusely il- 
lustrated and contains a full description of 
the line of boats, engines, and accessories 
built and sold by this firm. 


The Cuno Oil Filter 


A new and rather simple, but none the 
less efficient oil filter is being produced by 
the Cuno Engineering Co., of Meriden, 
Conn. 

Although primarily made for use on 
automobile engines, the filter is being suc- 
cessfully used on marine engines. Oil is fil- 
tered through metal discs with very fine 
spaces between. On a stationary post are 
assembled cleaning blades which are of the 
same thickness as the spaces. The discs are 
assembled on a cartridge which can be ro- 
tated by means of a handle on the top. A 
complete turn of this handle causes the 
cleaning blades to scrape all dirt clear of 
the cartridge and returns it to the bottom 
of the filter where it settles and may be re- 
moved through a drain plug in the base. A 
rather interesting folder is available to our 
readers. 
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Atlas-Imperial Moves New 


York Office 


The Atlas-Imperial Diesel Engine Com- 
pany of Oakland, Calif., announces that new 
headquarters of the Eastern Division have 
— opened at 115 Broad Street, New York 

ity. 


Pioneer Compass Compensator 


The increasing tendency of power boat 
owners to travel farther and farther from 
home and through unfamiliar waterways 





The Pioneer Magnetic Compass, show- 
ing the micrometer compensator. 


has increased the demand for magnetic 
compasses to be used in conjunction with 
the geodetic survey charts that have be- 
come a part of every yachtsman’s equip- 
ment. The high speed motors in the power 
boats, together with the tendency toward 
steel construction and magnetic fittings, 
have burdened the boat owner when he 
depends upon a magnetic compass for navi- 
gation. His compensations for distorting in- 
fluences have forced him to correct his read- 
ings through application of loose magnets to 
orient the compass. 

And now, the Pioneer Instrument Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has developed a 
compensator employing the principle of a 
reversible magnet, a solution long sought 
by physicists and compass makers. 

Instead of adding loose magnets to cor- 
rect the lines of deviation, two permanent 
magnets with north poles at both ends and 
south poles at the centers are built into the 
compass. The effective external fields of the 
magnets, which are situated in the compass 
at right angles to one another, are zero in- 
asmuch as the two magnets balance each 
other: The problem now arises of creating a 
dominating field allowing assertion of south 
or north influence. Hence, soft iron tubes, 
half the length of the magnets, are slipped 
over them to act as shields. When placed in 
the middle, the tube cuts off the south field 
to give the compensator a zero effect. 


Bruns, Kimball to Handle 
Richardson Cruisabouts 


G. Reid Richardson, President of the 
Richardson Boat Co., Inc., North Tonawan- 
da, N. Y., announces that after November 
fifth the sale and service of Richardson 
Cruisabouts in the New York and Phila- 
delphia waters will be handled by Bruns, 
Kimball and Co., with showrooms at 50 
West 17th Street, New York City, and 102 
S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. This company 
needs no introduction to the boating public. 

Bruns, Kimball and Co. will soon receive 
shipment of the new models and will have 
them on display in their showrooms in the 
very near future. 
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No matter how white 


teeth may be 


NOBODY’S 
IMMUNE’ 


*4. out of 5 While Caring for 
Teeth Neglect the Gums and 
Sacrifice Healthto Pyorrhea 


ENTAL authorities tell us that in this 
super-civilized age of luxurious liv- 
ing and soft foods, proper care of the 
gums is as important as care of the teeth. 


For when gums are neglected they can- 
not resist disease. They recede from the 
teeth which loosen in their sockets. Then 
Pyorrhea sets in. Its poisons ravage 
health and leave in their wake a trail of 
havoc ...A needless sacrifice made by 
4 persons out of 5 after forty and thou- 
sands younger. 

Brush your teeth, of course. But also 
brush gums vigorously with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. It safeguards teeth and health. 
It helps to firm gums and keep them 
sound. As you know, Pyorrhea seldom 
attacks healthy gums. 

When you have used Forhan’s for a few 











days you will see an improvement in the 
appearance and health of the gums. Also 
you will note that this dentifrice cleans 
teeth and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. 


Pay a semi-annuai visit to your dentist. 
And start brushing teeth and gums with 
Forhan’s regularly, morning and night. 
Teach your children this health habit. 
They'll thank you in later years. Get 
a tube of Forhan’s from your druggist 
today. Two sizes—35c and 60c. Forhan 
Company, New York. 





Forhan’s for the gums is far more than an ordinary 
toothpaste. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
It is compounded with Forhan's Pyorrhea used 
by dentists everywhere. You will find this dentifrice 
especially effective as a gum massage if the directions 
that come with each tube are followed closely. It's good 
for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. Use it faithfully. 





New... Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 


It’s The Perfect Mouthwash. It » breath and 
taste and refreshes mouth. It is good for sore throat. 
It is a safe, pleasant antiseptic mouthwash, that has 
no telltale odor. Try it. 





Forhan’s for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 















MATTHEWS 


CRUISERS 
for 1929 


. . . the culmination of 38 years of leadership in the cruiser field . . . exhibiting 
the results of master cruiser building in the perfecting of boats of radically improved 
design . . . smarter, liver action . . . increased speed . . . new, luxurious refine- 
ments . . . and value heretofore unknown ! 









: MATTHEWS ‘38’ SINGLE-CABIN CRUISER 
A new high standard of smartness, speed and comfort in this favorite member of 
the Famous Family Matthews ‘38”. Individual sleeping accommodations for six. 
Kermath 125 h.p. engine delivers 15 to 17 miles per hour. 










MATTHEWS SPEED CRUISER 
A sensation from the start — a racy 32’ boat. Speed 22 to 25 miles per hour. Kermath 
ete = standard equipment. The most talked-of and widely-copied cruiser 
of the day 








MATTHEWS ‘‘46”’ 


The outstanding cruiser of its type and class still further improved and refined. 
More room — speed 16 to 18 miles — more boat for the money than ever before ! 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY * PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction — Since 1889 


SALES AND SERVICE — Belle Isle Boat & Engine Co., 9662 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 

Bruns, Kimball & Co., Cor. 5th Ave. & i5th St., New York City. Wm. V. Masson, 421 

Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Walter H. Moreton Corp., 1045 Commonwealth Ave., 

Boston. Lake Erie Yacht Brokerage a 1365 West 117th St., Cleveland. Mississippi 

Valley Yacht Sales, Times Bld ., Alton, Ill. R. Sealy, Commerce Bldg., Galveston, Texas. 

Reset hy ng Inc., 3000_Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. J. A. Scarlett, 436 East 2nd St., 
ncinnati, Ohio. 


See these Matthews Cruisers at the New York Show 
Spaces Al and A2, just inside main entrance, at left. 
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Choice Seafare for Seafaring Men 
















The gob in the picture offers you out- 
board motors, a number of smal! boats 
and other articles, from the Willis line 
of marine equipment. 

However, it would take more than a 
thousand gobs to carry all the useful, 
necessary things for yachts, yachting, 
yachtsmen, and other seafaring men 
which Willis offers. Frankly, there is 
nothing missing from a hawser to a 
compass. Many of these interesting 
items will be on. exhibition at the 
Motor Boat Show, New York. 












































THE E. J. WILLIS CO. 


85 Chambers Street NEW YORK 67 Reade Street 
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MARYLAND BUILT CRUISERS 















41’ x 10’ 8" x 2’ 9" Afloat at New York 


$8,700 
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0 Seve able cruiser is a good example of the exceptional 
values we offer. Cedar planking copper fastened to heavy 
native oak frame. Mahogany bright work. 6-cylinder 65 h.p. 
Kermath. Carbon Dioxide fire prevention. Protane stove, 
screens, etc. 

Built to order to suit your individual requirements. 

We also have an unusually attractive stock design, 31’ x 
10’ x 2’ 3’’ double cabin cruiser. 


RALPH H. WILEY 
Mechanical Engineer and Yacht Designer 


51 Bennett Avenue Arlington, New Jersey 
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Builds 24-Foot Cruiser for 
6,500-Mile Voyage 


Down the Mississippi, along the Gulf 
Coast, around Florida, up the Atlantic, 
through the Great Lakes, and back home on 
Lake Winnebago is to be the 6,500-mile 
itinerary of Joseph H. Appleton, Oshkosh, 
Wis., in a 24-foot cabin cruiser designed and 
built by himself. He is to be accompanied 
by his wife, ten-year-old son, and Joseph 
Appleton, Jr., and wife. The Bethelen, 
which Mr. Appleton built in a little over 
two weeks’ time, marks the fulfillment of a 
lifelong hobby. She combines all the fea- 
tures of simplicity, endurance and cruising 
comfort which the owner had been striving 
to embody in a boat of this kind. 

The Bethelen has a semi-flat bottom, 8 ft. 
3 in. beam, and draws only 2 ft. of water. 





Bethelen, the 24-foot cruiser which will 
make a 6,500-mile voyage. 


She is equipped with a toilet in the bow, 
kitchen facilities in the cabin, bunks for four 
people, ample space for luggage and tank 
capacity for 30 gallons of gasoline. 

How this boat was built by Mr. Appleton 
in such a short time may seem to be a puzzle 
to most boatmen, but when one considers 
the simplicity of the lines and the fact that 
there was no bending to do or forming of 
difficult curves, it is possible to understand 
how he accomplished his feat. But what is 
perhaps even more amazing is the remark- 
ably low cost. Exclusive m | the motor, the 
boat cost only $350. And yet, in spite of its 
low cost, it offers durability, cruising com- 
forts and conveniences which the experi- 
enced boatman would look for in cruisers 
of a much more expensive class. 

So confident is Mr. Appleton that he has 
developed a boat which is adapted to prac- 
tically any boating conditions that he is 
ready to give it a thorough test. And a trip 
from Lake Winnebago to Lake Michigan, 
via the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
Ocean, is to be his “ proving ground” —a 
distance of approximately 6,500 miles. 

The power plant which is to drive the 
Bethelen over this 6,500-mile course is to be 
the 15 h.p. 4-cylinder “Falcon” manufac- 
tured by the United States Motors Corpora- 
tion. A 2 to 1 reduction gear will be used. 

Anyone interested in securing the com- 
plete plans and specifications of the Bethelen 
can do so by writing Mr. Appleton. 


Palmer Bros. Move Baltimore 
Office 


Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc., of Cos Cob, 
Conn., announce that their Baltimore office 
is now located at 514 East Pratt Street, and 
that F. B. Kennedy of Biloxi, Miss., has 
been made a distributor. 


De La Vergne to Maintain 
New York Office 


Although the plant and general offices of 
De La Vergne Machine Co. have been moved 
from New York to Philadelphia, the firm 
still maintains a large staff at the New 
York branch offices, 100 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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WHY FAMOUS MEN OF THE DAY USE BARBASOL 











NO 
BRUSHING 


NO 
LATHERING 


NO 
RUBBING 


Or course 









PAUL WHITEMAN 
.. + gave jazz a college degree 


use Barbasol!” 


“ No more messy shaving brushes for me. Bar- 
basol gives me the smoothest, fastest shave I’ve 
ever had; one that always looks clean in the 


spotlight.” 
Qe oO en on 
NE quick shave with Barbasol will 
tell you why men who stand head 


and shoulders above their fellowmen use 
this modern shaving cream. 


No other shave quite approaches it 


No brushing, lathering, or rubbing. You 
spread on Barbasol with your fingertips 
. .. and shave! The razor speeds over 
the face. It mows the beard (the tough- 
est beard) without pulling or scratching. 
And when you’ ve finished (in a fraction 
of the usual time) your face feels smooth, 
cool. It looks fresher and more youthful. 
For Barbasol soothes, heals, and exhila- 





rates the skin while it smooths the path 
of the razor. 


Here’s how it’s done: 1. Wash the 
face (leave it wet). 2. Spread on Bar- 
basol (don’t rub). 3. Shave—wipe.. . 
That’s all! 


Then look into the mirror. How clean 
and smooth your face looks! And it will 
stay that way all day. Feel your skin. 
Smooth as a baby’s and cool. That’s 
the Barbasol, 3-step shave. 


Step up to the nearest drug counter 
and ask for a man-sized tube of Barbasol, 
35c¢ and 65c. Then tomorrow morning 
step into the bathroom and give your- 
self the quickest, smoothest, most com- 
fortable shave you’ve ever had. Get a 
tube—today. 


THE BARBASOL COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Women Like 
Their Men 


young looking, 
bright and keenly 
fresh looking. 
Men like to be this way too. 
New Barbasol Skin Freshener 
cools, revives, freshens. Douse 
it on the face—after shaving 
—whenever tired. Nothing 
better... you'll agree! 








